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Mothers and the Holy Spirit 

A French poet was endeavoring to describe love's 
challenge. “To mount the altar of God and make a 
holocaust of one’s individuality in order to live for 
others” were the words he found. On Mother’s Day 
Americans offer their annual tribute to those who 
daily confront that challenge. On May 18 speakers 
will unfurl their finest eulogies, apostrophizing the 
role of motherhood and memorializing mother’s un- 
ending tasks about the house and her undiscourage- 
able loyalty to her children. This year, however, as 
the casualty lists lengthen and the draft calls multiply, 
mothers will need spiritual strengthening rather than 
the human recognition to which they have every right. 
May 18 is also the Feast of Pentecost. The coincidence 
should suggest a search for deeper wells of maternal 
courage. Symbol and center of the family (much as 
Our Lady was in the Cenacle), American mothers 
and all those valiant women who exercise the ministry 
of spiritual motherhood must beg for a larger out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. They will need increasingly 
His gifts of wisdom and fortitude. They are called 
upon to manifest in fuller measure His fruits of peace 
and faith and patience. 


Tribute to the Christian Brothers 

Being a “Brothers’ Boy” this year has an added 
measure of pride for nearly a half million young men 
in schools around the world. April 30 was the tercen- 
tenary of the birth of St. John Baptist De La Salle, 
founder of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, who 
staff thousands of schools in both hemispheres. The 
anniversary is occasioning wider recognition of the 
contributions of the great French educational pioneer, 
the first to establish training colleges for teachers, 
schools on a large scale for the poor, reformatory 
schools for delinquents and secondary schools for the 
middle classes. The popularizing and systematizing 
of our present method of classroom teaching and an 
emphasis on the vernacular as the medium of instruc- 
tion also came from St. La Salle. Most important of 
all, he raised the hitherto despised, part-time occupa- 
tion of primary-school teaching to the dignity of an 
honored profession and a religious vocation. It was 
not an easy undertaking: the Cathedral Canon of 
Rheims with his Doctorate in Theology encountered 
heart-breaking opposition in his determination to bring 
to the poor of France’s seventeenth-century cities an 
education fitted to their needs and capacities. Harassed 
by uncomprehending members of the hierarchy, ob- 
structed by magistrates who were in league with secu- 
lar forces, by the vested interests of the Corporation 
of Writing Masters and by the implacable Jansenists, 
St. La Salle vowed to live on bread alone rather than 
abandon his work. The nearly 20,000 members of the 
Institute he founded rejoice today as their loyal gradu- 
ates join with them in praising the Saint for whom the 
will of God in the training of poor boys was bread 
enough. The five Provinces of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools in the United States and the three 
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Provinces in Canada, comprising almost 200 communi- 
ties on this continent, are holding special observances 
this month. The sainted founder will not mind at all 
that hundreds of thousands of Catholics will honor 
him only in their hearts by praising the work his valiant 
sons are doing today. 


Operation “meat grinder” 

Two weeks ago the forward elements of a UN force, 
about twelve miles north of the 38th Parallel, suddenly 
heard the whine of artillery shells. In the glare of the 
barrage they saw Chinese soldiers running in pairs 
along the Korean mountain ridges. An observer 
phoned back to headquarters, “I think this is it.” This 
was it. The long anticipated Chinese offensive had be- 
gun. From 650,000 to 700,000 Red troops were massed 
in North Korea. The Chinese commander had placed 
400,000 of these in a line stretching from the center of 
Korea to the west coast. As the battle developed, the 
Chinese strategy proved the same as in their two 
previous all-out assaults: they moved down the central 
mountain spine where the UN mechanized equipment 
would be at a serious disadvantage. Their immediate 
objective was to drive a wedge into the UN center, 
fan out and begin a double envelopment, culminating 
in a two-pronged drive for Seoul. The defense strategy 
was simple but required perfect execution. The plan 
was to fall back and trade “real estate” for UN lives, 
keeping the Communists in the open where the air 
force and artillery could put them through a “meat 
grinder.” By May 2 some Chinese elements had 
reached the outskirts of Seoul, when they suddenly 
pulled back. Pounded by artillery fire from sea and 
land, smashed by the Allied air force, the Communists 
had nothing to show for their latest offensive but a 
few miles of scorched earth and 75,000 casualties. For 
the moment, at least, the spring offensive was broken. 
Operation “meat grinder” had worked. But the Reds 
had not given up. The enemy was apparently moving 
eastward, perhaps to begin a new drive down the mid- 
dle. 


Our policy in Korea 

For reasons set forth, in part, in our editorial on 
“Policy vacuum’ in Korea?” (p. 154 of this issue), 
critics of our foreign policy can make the Korean part 
of it look ridiculous. If we remember the following 
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facts, we shall not too readily accept current criticism 
at face value: 1) Our intervention in Korea last June 
was designed to show that we would not stand by 
while Communists picked off small nations one by one. 
The Red Chinese and the Russians now know that. 
Their strategy has been thrown out of gear, as Col. 
Lanza pointed out in these pages (3/7, pp. 9-11). If 
we keep our heads, we can keep Russia off balance. 
2) We did not intervene in Korea to wage a war to 
“victory” over Red China. General MacArthur himself 
said in his address to Congress that our decision to 
move in, “from a military standpoint, proved a sound 
one.” We were able to accomplish what we set out to 
do so long as the original situation—aggression by 
North Korea against the Republic of Korea—persisted. 
But when the Red Chinese entered the conflict, “this 
created a new war and an entirely new situation.” In 
the General's view, as a military man, the only policy 
to follow in any war is to win it, at whatever cost. This 
does not follow, with absolute logic, if the “new war” 
is one neither the President nor General MacArthur 
expected us to get involved in. We are involved in a 
war in Korea all right. But the question whether we 
stand to gain or lose by committing the forces neces- 
sary to “win” it involves the balance and orientation 
of our whole foreign policy. 


. and our “global” policy 

We must remember that 3) our intervention in Korea 
has probably pinned down Mao’s forces and kept 
them from moving into Indo-China and perhaps 
against Formosa and even Japan. It may well have re- 
strained Soviet Russia from moving into Western 
Europe or the Middle East. In other words, our troops 
in Korea are protecting many other areas from in- 
vasion. 4) Soviet Russia may be trying to suck us into 
an all-out war in the Far East, without committing 
much of its own power, in order to strip Western 
Europe and the Middle East of the protection we 
could otherwise afford them. 5) Securing the “inde- 
pendence” of Korea has become an ultimate, not an 
immediate, objective. We'll never attain it by letting 
Russia get the upper hand in the global strategy. 6) 
We are playing for huge stakes in Europe. If Russia 
gets the Ruhr she could give us Korea and call it a 
wonderful bargain. 7) Like Pope Pius XII, our Gov- 
ernment is hoping against hope that World War III 
can be avoided. If it is, the casualties in Korea, crue) 
as they are, will seem small. If it isn’t, let’s fight it on 
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our own terms and where we choose, not where the 
Kremlin chooses. 8) We are feeling our way on very 
thin ice. Every month of caution sees our power to 
blast Russia rising. Russia knows this and is off-balance 
herself. 9) If we have to, we may decide to run the 
risk in the Far East. The time may come when the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will figure that we are strong 
enough to call Russia’s bluff in that area. We are not 
going to get pushed around much longer in Korea. But 
if the present Chinese offensive fails, we may not 
have to run the risk. 


Crisis in Iran 

The crisis over oil in Iran is rapidly coming to a 
head (see Am. 3/31, p. 744). On April 27 “moderate” 
Hussein Ala, friendly to Great Britain and the United 
States, resigned as Prime Minister. Said Ala: “I became 
Premier in order to establish peace and security. 
Events recently show unrest and disorder.” The day 
following his resignation the Iranian Parliament ap- 
proved the final plans to nationalize the country’s oil 
industry. On April 29 Dr. Mohammed Mossadegh, 
author of the nationalization bill, became Premier. In 
the meantime the British Cabinet met to consider 
measures to forestall the expropriation of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company by the Iranian Government. On 
May 1 British Foreign Secretary, Herbert Morrison, 
outlined his Government's position: 1) Great Britain 
would not negotiate with Iran under duress; 2) She 
could not accept Iran’s contention that the dispute 
over nationalization did not concern the British Gov- 
ernment; 3) Britain would not admit that the status of 
AIOC could be altered by Iran’s unilateral action 
when an agreement between the two countries clearly 
provides against such action. As we go to press Iran 
has not yet moved to seize the facilities of AIOC. 
What steps Britain will take will not be known until 
Iran acts. A much deeper problem, one intimately 
connected with Iran’s decision to nationalize AIOC, is 
that of restoring law and order in Iran. There is serious 
doubt that Iran in her chaotic condition could ever 
manage such an enterprise as AIOC. Unless the Gov- 
ernment can restore order, the situation may be ripe 
for a Communist Tudeh party coup with the help of 
“free Iranian” troops from Russia. Iran would thus 
stand to lose both her oil and her freedom. 


Australia at the polls 

The immediate issue in Australia’s general election 
of April 28 was control of the Senate. Prime Minister 
Robert Gordon Menzies’ coalition Government, with 
a 74-47 majority in the lower house of the Federal 
Parliament, could afford to risk casualties there in 
order to upset the Labor Opposition majority of 34-26 
in the upper house. This upset was required if the 
Government was to achieve its longer-range objective: 
the proposal of a constitutional amendment which 
would get around the High Court's invalidation of the 
Government's anti-Communist legislation (Am. 4/28, 
p. 88). Labor, bitterly opposed to the anti-Communist 
laws, would block the proposed amendment in the 
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Senate. Results thus far announced seem to presage 
victory for the Government’s strategy. While losing 
some five seats in the House, it has a good chance of 
getting a bare majority in the Senate. Otherwise Labor 
has held pretty firm. It used to good effect the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to cope adequately with the rising 
cost of living. 


Showdown on the seaway 

With the conclusion on April 30 of public hearings 
before the House Public Works Committee, the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project moved a step 
closer to a decision. Though the hearings went on for 
almost six weeks, the witnesses brought out practically 
nothing that was new. Mostly they went over the same 
ground that was covered in these pages some weeks 
ago (AM. 4/7, pp. 11-14). Some doubt remains about 
the cost of the project. Seaway supporters put the 
figure, based on December, 1950 prices, at $818 mil- 
lion. In return for power facilities, New York State 
would pay $192 million of this sum. Canada would 
contribute $252 million. Uncle Sam would put up the 
rest. In view of the billions appropriated for arma- 
ments, the cost of the St. Lawrence development, 
which the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider vital to na- 
tional defense, seems small. That is true even if the 
$818-million estimate should prove to be, as oppo- 
nents insist will be the case, much too conservative. 
The seaway received an unexpected boost recently 
when Business Week, convinced by the defense argu- 
ment, decided to support it. “The sooner it and its 
allied power projects are started,” said this influential 
weekly on April 7, “the better for the whole nation.” 
Since the issues in the controversy are so well known, 
there is no reason to delay any longer the final show- 
down in Congress. 


Equality of sacrifice 

The metropolitan press hereabouts has been cudgel- 
ing farm spokesmen and labor leaders for refusing to 
play ball with the economic stabilization program. Re- 
cently one writer, who, under the guise of hard-boiled 
economic scholarship, generally manages to reflect the 
businessman’s view of life, summed up the case against 
farmers and workers as follows: 


Yet, while the spokesmen of these two groups— 
and this is especially true of the labor leaders 
—never tire of talking “equality of sacrifice,” both 
are currently employing every effort and every 
article to turn the rearmament effort into a profit- 
able economic venture for the groups they rep- 
resent. 


In support of his strictures, he mentioned that wages 
and employment are close to record highs, and that the 
farmer’s position in the economy is relatively more 
favorable than it was in the “golden age” of 1909-1914. 
What the columnist leaves out is that corporation prof- 
its in 1950, after all taxes, literally went through the 
roof, and that during the first quarter of 1951 dividends 
paid on stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


ran fifteen per cent above the first quarter of last year. 
The fact is that since Korea the workers, partly through 
longer hours of work, are somewhat better off than 
they were before; farmers are considerably better off; 
and so are corporations. Only those living on fixed in- 
comes have taken a beating. Among the economic- 
power groups, labor would seem to be the only one 
that might legitimately raise the question of “equality 
of sacrifice.” In many cases it has been merely trying to 
catch up with the jump in living costs since a year ago 
last January. 


“Booner” in lowa 

The battle for parental rights in education is see- 
sawing in this Republic. California’s State Legislature 
removed a stigma from the Golden State’s banner by 
passing a law exempting from taxation parochial and 
other nonprofit schools at the lower levels. California 
gave up $600,000 in taxes in recognition of the $40 
million nonpublic schools save the public treasury 
every year. In Cleveland Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, pro- 
fessor at Union Theological Seminary and consistently 
fair to Catholics in the school controversy, told a 
mixed audience on April 20 that the whole question 
of Federal aid to education could have been settled 
long ago if Protestants had not adopted an unreason- 
able, “die-hard” opposition to welfare services for 
parochial-school children. On the other hand, public- 
school totalitarianism exploded in Boone, Iowa (pop, 
12,000 in 1940) in late April. The school board termi- 
nated the contract of Robert F. Shorb, 33, Army air 
corps veteran of World War II, a teacher in Boone 
High School. The reason? Mr. Shorb, a Catholic, sends 
his 7-year-old son to a parochial school. “By implica- 
tion,” explained Mrs. Anna Sutton, board member, 
“Mr. Shorb is criticizing our schools when he sends his 
boy to a parochial school.” As Life Magazine said so 
well last October, “Our [public] Schools Have Kept 
Us Free” (Am. 1/7, p. 3). Non-Catholics teaching in 
the public schools had better watch out too They can- 
not marry Catholics, promising to send their children 
to a parochial school! The American Civil Liberties 
Union will no doubt concern itself with the Boone case. 
Meanwhile Catholic public-school teachers are on 
notice: the educational totalitarians will get you, 
sooner or later, if you don’t fight for your rights—now. 


One year of the Kefauver Committee 

On May 1 the Senate Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee summed up the results of a year’s investigation 
during which it visited fourteen cities and heard the 
testimony of almost 500 witnesses. Here are some of 
its more interesting findings: 1) William O'Dwyer, 
present U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, as Mayor of New 
York and earlier as District Attorney in Brooklyn, took 
no “effective action against the top echelons of the 
gambling, narcotics, waterfront, murder or bookmak- 
ing rackets.” Furthermore “he impeded promising in- 
vestigations into these rackets.” 2) Frank Costello, the 
kingpin of one of the nation’s two major crime syndi- 
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cates, still had a “sinister influence in the councils of 
the Democratic party organization in New York 
County.” 3) Governor Fuller Warren of Florida was 
criticized for reinstating Sheriff Jimmie Sullivan of 
Dade County, who had been removed as a result of 
the committee’s findings. 4) The testimony of Gov- 
ernor Forrest Smith of Missouri that he had never dis- 
cussed politics in his meeting with murdered gangster 
Charles Binaggio was described as “incredible.” In all, 
the committee made twenty-two recommendations, 
many of them for Federal legislation to curb organ- 
ized crime. The committee members would outlaw 
the transmission of race-track information, prohibit 
illegal gambling losses from being deducted from in- 
come-tax returns, block interstate commerce in rou- 
lette wheels, slot machines, punch boards, etc. It also 
demanded stricter tax laws. The recommendations, if 
carried out, will certainly put a crimp in the activities 
of the nation’s criminal element. Yet, as the committee 
intimates, the complete solution to the crime problem 
rests with the electorate. AMERICA will soon run sev- 
eral articles on the work of the Kefauver Committee. 


Loyalty net tightened 

On April 28 President Truman amended the Gov- 
ernment’s loyalty regulations to authorize the dismissal 
from Federal service of employes about whose loyalty 
there is “reasonable doubt.” As originally promul- 
gated in 1947, Executive Order No. 9835, which set 
up the Loyalty Review Board, required that the Board 
should have “reasonable grounds” for believing a per- 
son disloyal at the time of investigation. It was not 
allowed to go into a person’s past history. Thus the 
Board cleared William Remington of the suspicion of 
disloyalty in February, 1949. On May 25, 1951, Rem- 
ington, testifying before a Federal grand jury, swore 
that he had never been a Communist. On September 7 
a Federal Court found Remington guilty of perjury in 
so swearing. His Communist membership was set, 
however, as from 1987 to possibly 1943. When the 
Loyalty Review Board investigated him in 1948-49, this 
past membership was outside its scope. With a “rea- 
sonable doubt” replacing “reasonable grounds for be- 
lief,” cases like Remington’s should not easily recur. 
The new rule gives review boards a wide discretion, 
but that is inevitable. 


Red probe in Hollywood 

Said a movie producer recently: “The controversy 
over MacArthur is a blessing because it has squeezed 
the hearings [of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee on Communist influence in Hollywood] off 
the front page.” The reason for this singular remark 
is that Hollywood, being in the financial doldrums 
anyway, cannot afford a bad press on subversives. The 
Hollywood Reporter recently surveyed the country and 
found that theatres, even in large cities, are closing 
off balconies, for example, because there’s not enough 
patronage to fill even the orchestras. In this crisis 
along come the House investigations. Hollywood faces 
a terrific loss in its investments in pictures slated for 
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release which feature the names of actors, producers, 
writers who have been probed. Even though the movie 
folk may have declared their break with communism, 
the public, Hollywood has discovered, is averse to see- 
ing films that bear their touch. It may be too bad that 
a vast industry is thus threatened financially because 
of the disloyalty of a segment of its employes, but the 
probe ought to be continued to the hilt. A prime rea- 
son for this view is revealed by Counterattack, the 
organ that unearths “facts to combat communism.” 
The Reds in Hollywood, it says, have been the “great- 
est single continuous source of income for the Com- 
munist party.” One screen writer testified that, in 
addition to his regular Party dues, four per cent of his 
annual salary was demanded by the CP. The annual 
“take” from Hollywood “in good years” was estimated 
at $1.8 million. If this is true, then an immediately 
practical step to combat communism is to dry up this 
source. 


The Outstretched Hand 

“Peacemongering” is to be pretty much the total 
public program of the Communist party in the United 
States, according to a revelation imparted to the faith- 
ful in a 8,500-word pronouncement of Eugene Dennis, 
general secretary of the party. The full text appeared 
in the April 27 issue of the Daily Worker. President 
Truman and General MacArthur are to be coupled as 
equal advocates of aggression, their differences to be 
described as involving nothing beyond the tactics and 
timing of war. Hints of a return to the United Front 
policy of the 30s were seen in Dennis’ directive to dis- 
cover “points of agreement around which joint action, 
however limited, can be organized” with gullible 
organizations. Party members are explicitly enjoined to 
“center discussion and action in the factories and 
unions, in the neighborhoods and local people’s civic 
and church organizations on those issues where there 
is the widest area of agreement.” Suspicions that the 
Outstretched Hand is aimed at the unwary throat are 
strengthened by the publication on March 7 of the 
Soviet State budget for 1951. Military appropriations 
are up more than 20 per cent over last year. The figure 
fails to include expenditures on new armament plants 
or the cost of converting civilian facilities to military 
production. Andrei Gromyko’s argument by insult at 
the Paris meeting of the Foreign Ministers’ deputies 
on April 25 was scarcely soothing. With 5 million men 
under arms, the Soviets aren’t very persuasive peace- 
mongers. 


Businessmen hail the encyclicals 

Among the projected celebrations of the anniver- 
saries of the papal social encyclicals, Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno, one strikes us as particularly 
interesting. A nonsectarian businessmen’s group, the 
Marketmen’s Association of the Port of New York, 
will commemorate the event at a luncheon, May 21. A 
citation will be given to Prof. John H. Sheehan, head 
of the Economics Department of Notre Dame. 
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By this time the country seems to have pretty clearly 
realized that there was more to the original Truman- 
MacArthur row than was clear at first sight. It was, in 
fact, and still is, another of our many historic consti- 
tutional debates. What was at stake, in Mr. Truman’s 
mind at least, was the very place of the Presidency in 
our political system. 

It is now alleged that the decisive event in firing 
MacArthur had to do with his premature use, in his 
own name, of a proclamation that was intended to be 
made by the President himself, calling for an armistice 
meeting of the two chief commanders in the field in 
Korea. The chief offense charged against him was that 
he added to the proclamation a defiant challenge and 
threat against Red China, thus nullifying the original 
peaceful intentions of the President and making sure 
that Red China would fight on. This looked suspicious- 
ly like sabotage of a policy instituted by the President 
himself. 

Another incident illustrates the matter. On April 26, 
Senator Taft assailed the Joint Chiefs of Staff for be- 
ing politically subservient to the President, as if that 
were something shameful. Even some of the Presi- 
dent’s friends seemed to think that this, if true, would 
be shameful, so they denied it. But why should they 
not be subservient to him? He is their Commander in 
Chief; they are his subordinates, even in military mat- 
ters. That Mr. Truman may not be a very good 
Commander is beside the point. Is he to abdicate his 
Presidential powers for that reason? 

Again, when Harold E. Stassen suggested in a letter 
to the President that he sit down with MacArthur and 
iron out their differences, the same issue arose. If they 
sat down together at all for this purpose, they would 
do so as equals; the President of the United States 
would meet with one of his own generals on equal 
terms. The assumption there was probably the most 
dangerous of all the dangerous things that have hap- 
pened since this controversy arose. 

It is knewn to those close to the President that what- 
ever else happens to him, he is determined not to 
leave to his successors a Presidency impaired by any 
precedent to which he might be a party. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, we in this country have had a way of 
letting personal animosities enter into debates of even 
the highest national import. This is nothing new; it 
goes back to our earliest days and has happened again 
and again since that time. 

The issues of foreign policy in these parlous days 
are too delicate and dangerous to be settled on any 
but the highest patriotic levels. The obvious defici- 
encies of Harry Truman are definitely not the grounds 
for a wise and decisive settlement of national issues. 
Yet too often they have been. WitFrrp Parsons 





Today 2,787,637 students are attending American 
Catholic elementary and secondary schools. They con- 
stitute some 55 to 60 per cent of Catholic children of 
elementary-school age and about 35 per cent of Catho- 
lics of high-school age. Such education, we estimate, 
saves American taxpayers about a half billion dollars a 
year. It is achieved at an operating cost to American 
Catholics of more than $200 million a year and a prop- 
erty outlay of nearly $900 million. Presenting these 
figures in the April issue of the Catholic School Jour- 
nal, the Rev. William E. McManus, assistant director 
of NCWC’s Department of Education, estimates what 
it would cost to provide a Catholic elementary- and 
high-school education for every American Catholic 
child. The answer: $500 million for new construction 
and an additional $100 million a year for operating 
costs. Fr. McManus concludes that the best we will 
be able to do is to continue to provide facilities for the 
present proportion of Catholic children as their total 
increases. 


» Coming conventions: Catholic Press Association, 
New York, May 16-18; Catholic Hospital Association, 
Philadelphia, June 2-5; Catholic Broadcasters, Seton 
Hall University, June 8-10; Catholic Theatre Confer- 
ence, Mundelein College, June 13-16; Congress of 
Kappa Gamma Pi, national society of Catholic college 
women, Cleveland, June 21-24; National Liturgical 
Week, Loras College, August 20-25. 

>» More summer schools: Grailville’s six-week courses 
on the Lay Apostolate begin July 3 at Loveland, Ohio; 
Friendship House of Harlem (34 W. 135th Street, 
N.Y.C., 30) offers three one-week sessions on Inter- 
racial Living at Montgomery, N. Y., the first on June 
14; Gregorian Institute’s School of Liturgical Music, 
St. Anselm’s Abbey, Manchester, N. H., July 9-Aug. 4; 
Notre Dame will have a Marriage Counseling course, 
limited to priests and seminarians, during its Summer 
Session. 

> Two priest-scientists, the Rev. Daniel Linehan, S.J., 
of Boston College and the Rev. Joseph Lynch, S.J., of 
Fordham University have completed a preliminary 
seismological survey under St. Peter's Basilica in Rome, 
undertaken to determine the extent and direction of 
further archeological excavation to be undertaken un- 
der and near the edifice. Sound waves were used to 
discover the nature of what is ‘beneath the surface 
of the earth or behind walls. 

» After a unanimous approval by the Assembly, Cali- 
fornia’s Senate voted 33-3 to exempt non-profit private 
schools from property taxes. The taxes on parochial 
schools—California alone among the states taxed them 
—had risen as much as 200 per cent in Los Angeles 
County since last summer. E. D. 
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“Policy vacuum” in Korea 


General MacArthur, in his Chicago address of April 
26, exploited what he called our “policy vacuum” in 
Korea. Being a soldier, he made no attempt to explain 
our policy there. Anyone who has read the U. S. News- 
World Report for April 20 and 27 and Newsweek for 
April 30 knows that the General has vastly oversimpli- 
fied the problem. 

In substance, these reviews show that the slogan of 
“privileged sanctuary” against air attacks conceals our 
present enjoyment of the same in Japan and even in 
Korea, that the MacArthur strategy would involve 
heavy U.S. naval commitments and expose us to attack 
by Soviet submarines, and that U. S. policy already 
imposes an economic blockade against Red China, in- 
complete because not only UN members but the Jap- 
anese oppose it. We shall meet fire with fire in Korea, 
even if it means spreading the war. But we stand to 
gain, in the end, by now keeping the action limited, if 
possible. 

Though the General tends to ignore the circum- 
stance, the Korean war is being waged under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations. It is true that the UN has 
given no directive since last October, when it voted 
47-5 in favor of a resolution to “restore conditions of 
stability throughout Korea.” That resolution, of course, 
is wholly inadequate and doesn’t tell one-tenth of the 
story. 

It was adopted before the “massive intervention” of 
the Red Chinese. The simple truth is, as Fr. Kearney 
showed in his incisive article, “The UN is out of 
bounds” (Am. 1/27, pp. 488-90), the intervention of 
Red China on the side of the aggressor pushed the 
Korean conflict far outside the competence of the 
UN. Waging a war against a major Power, especially 
one backed by Soviet Russia, cannot be regarded as a 
“police action.” Yet the UN was set up to carry out 
collective security only by means of such “police 
action.” It was never organized to wage a war. The 
veto power, in fact, was designed to prevent the big 
Powers from ever warring on each other as a result of 
a UN decision. Yet that is exactly what has happened. 

It has happened through what can only be termed, 
in view of the Charter, a double “fluke.” The first was 
the absence of Soviet Russia from the Security Council 
last June. Had she been there, she would undoubtedly 
have vetoed the UN resolution to sponsor armed in- 
tervention in Korea. The second is that a Red regime, 
supported by the Kremlin, has gained control of 
China. The Chinese Nationalists, representing China 
on the Council but not governing the country, voted 
to intervene in Korea. The Red regime, controlling 
China’s “massive” manpower but not representing her 
in the UN, sided with the aggressor against the UN. 

No wonder the UN, since last October, has an- 
nounced no policy adapted to this anomalous situa- 
tion. When the Red Chinese intervened it should have 
decided that the radically changed situation was be- 
yond its control. It should have branded Red China 
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the aggressor and left the military decisions to those 
Powers ready to war on Red China, retaining what- 
ever competence it could in the political field. 

Nothing like this took place. The United States, 
which undertook to stop the Korean aggression on its 
own initiative, has encouraged the legal fiction that 
we were at the head of a UN “police action,” whereas 
the fighting was transformed last October into a war— 
a “limited” war, it is true, but nevertheless a war. As 
a result we seem to have no announced policy in 
Korea beyond the UN directive of last October, which 
was adopted before Red China became the aggressor. 
Critics of the Administration are therefore having a 
field day in this “policy vacuum.” 

As a matter of fact, of course, we do have a U. S. 
policy in Korea, and a U. S. global policy. Whether 
General MacArthur likes it or not, and whether he 
really understands it or not cannot change the fact. 
The Truman Administration is not lacking in policies 
—very complicated, delicately balanced, but fairly suc- 
cessful. It is completely lacking in officials who can 
spell them out for popular consumption. Neither the 
President nor Secretary of State Acheson comes close 
to being a match for Senator Taft and General Mac- 
Arthur in forensic ability. The tragedy is that the 
American people are being asked to decide between 
two sets of policies, one of which is simple and per- 
suasively pleaded, the other complicated (as is the 
world situation) and miserably explained. 

We have never seen eye-to-eye either with Mr. 
Acheson’s uncritical admirers or his bitterest critics. 
That he is unequal to the demands of the public de- 
bate now in progress is undeniable. It may be un- 
fortunate that we need a Secretary of State who can 
defend our policies in simple, cogent language, but 
events have rendered this necessary. Asking military 
men to substitute for political leaders is a device 
fraught with danger. 

Maybe it is too late already. But until the Adminis- 
tration turns up some civilian who can drive home the 
merits of our present foreign policy the way Paul G. 
Hoffman, former administrator of the Marshall Plan, 
can drive home the merits of that part of it, the Tru- 
man Administration will continue to take a shellacking 
on the platform of public opinion. On foreign policy, 
we seem to have become a “mass” or direct democracy, 
in complete contradiction to the intentions of the 
Founding Fathers. Such being the case, the Govern- 
ment had better deliver a spokesman, to use a con- 
secrated phrase of our formative days, “adequate to 
the exigencies of the Union.” 
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Formosa: bastion 
or springboard? 
According to General MacArthur, the destiny not only 
of the Americas but of the entire world depends on 
what happens to the beautiful island of Formosa off 
the China coast. In his dramatic address before the 
joint meeting of both Houses of Congress, the General 
demanded that it be made 1) a bastion of defense in 
the Pacific and 2) the springboard for a major attack 
on Red China to relieve some of the overwhelming 
pressure on the UN armies in Korea. 

The Administration apparently agrees with General 
MacArthur that Formosa should not be allowed to fall 
into the hands of the Chinese Communists. Just after 
the General’s address, the Defense Department an- 
nounced that it was preparing greatly to increase its 
shipments of arms to Chiang Kai-shek’s troops. 

The two events, however, bore no relation of cause 
and effect. As early as last December, after the Chi- 
nese Red intervention in Korea, the United States had 
already begun shipping military supplies to Formosa. 
On January 22 Ernest A. Gross, American deputy rep- 
resentative to the UN, announced in Formosa that 
the United States would not be party to any confer- 
ence involving the future of Formosa which excluded 
the Chinese Nationalist Government. In Taipei, For- 
mosa’s capital city, the Gross statement was inter- 
preted as a formal scrapping of the “hands off For- 
mosa” policy which had been adopted by the State 
Department a year previously. 

Both the Administration and General MacArthur 
seem to agree that Formosa must be defended. The 
burning question is whether Chiang Kai-shek should 
be allowed to contribute to the UN effort in Korea 
by staging a major invasion of China. 

Nationalist China with its 500,000-600,000 troops 
can be a powerful ally. As yet, however, its power is 
mostly potential. It needs development and direction. 
Formosa’s ability to defend itself against an all-out 
attack by Mao's Red hordes and their possible Soviet 
allies is still questionable. Otherwise how explain the 
continued necessity of having the U. S. Seventh Fleet 
patrol Formosa Strait since the outbreak of the Korean 
war? The purpose of President Truman’s directive was 
and still is not only to interrupt Chiang’s sporadic raids 
on the mainland but to protect the island itself. 

As Hanson W. Baldwin, noted military commenta- 
tor, remarked in the New York Times on March 1: 

The major problem in Formosa—one that has not 

been fully resolved yet—is to insure the security 

of the island against Communist attack. Not until 
then is there any use talking about the island’s 
use as a possible springboard for attacks upon 

Communist China. 

An attack on the South China coast would neces- 
sarily involve considerable American naval and air 
support. That brings us back to the nub of the Tru- 
man-MacArthur controversy. Can we risk at this time 
an all-out war in the Far East with possible Soviet 
intervention—even though disguised—in the air and 





on the sea? Maybe we could get away with it, but we 
might be taking a fearful risk. 

Our present policy of furnishing defensive aid to Na- 
tionalist China is involving us, step by step, in closer 
association with Chiang Kai-shek in an internal Chi- 
nese conflict. Normally that in itself would place us 
in a dangerous enough position in the Far East. Given 
the present conditions in the Orient, however, such 
a policy is inevitable. Formosa must be kept out of 
Communist hands. 

General MacArthur has emphasized the strategic 
importance of the island. Apart from its being a poten- 
tial fortress guarding the periphery of our defense line 
in the Pacific, it is the base of the largest Asiatic anti- 
Communist army. 

That army in the opinion of many competent 
judges is not now expendable. It is sound common 
sense to build it up and strengthen it for the day when 
the free world can provide a world-wide answer to 
issues which are not localized in Korea or in the Far 
East but which, as General MacArthur has said, 
are in themselves “global.” That the global issues can 
be settled in Asia seems highly doubtful. 


Toughen the Production Act 


On April 26 the President formally asked Congress to 
strengthen and extend for two years the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950. In the course of his message he 
was able to report that the nation had made a good 
start on the rearmament program. Within a year, the 
number of men in the armed services, the production 
of aircraft and deliveries of all types of military equip- 
ment had practically doubled. The foundations of an 
anti-inflationary program had been soundly laid. Given 
two more years of grace, the defense program would 
be “over the hump,” and, together with our allies, the 
United States would possess the power to deal with 
any threat to its security. Since we may not have two 
years, the President added, since “the world could ex- 
plode at any time, we must make every day count.” 

To put the defense program over the hump, Mr. 
Truman recommended six key amendments to the 
present law, which expires June 30. With one excep- 
tion, they are all designed to strengthen the Govern- 
ment’s hand in combating inflation. 

1. Subsidies. During World War II subsidies were 
used to bring high-cost facilities into production with- 
out an increase in the price level. By this means the 
Government, and other consumers, saved hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Since subsidies more than paid for 
themselves once, they can pay for themselves again. 
Furthermore, without this weapon price controls can’t 
do much more than slow inflation down. 

2. Rent control. Under existing law rents cannot be 
effectively controlled. Doubtfully effective a year ago, 
the law cannot now cope with soaring rents in areas 
where new defense plants have begun operations and 
large military establishments have been reactivated. 
In addition, the law ought to be extended to commer- 
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cial establishments. Where State and local action is 
already effective, the President agreed that Federal in- 
tervention would not be necessary. 

8. Farm prices. On this politically delicate issue, the 
Administration hedged. Rejecting proposals that farm 
prices be frozen at some level below parity, the Presi- 
dent suggested instead that the parity figure for each 
commodity be computed only once a year, at the start 
of the growing season, instead of month by month. The 
import of this recommendation is not very clear. It 
seems to be designed more to facilitate the administra- 
tion of the law than to lower food prices. 

4. Housing credit. At the present time limitations on 
mortgages apply only to new housing. The President 
wants them to cover old housing, too. He also insists 
that Congress provide for regulation of speculative 
trading in commodities. If granted, both these recom- 
mendations would help the fight against inflation. 

5. Enforcement. If Price Administrator DiSalle’s 
new ceilings are to remain firm, he needs a bigger club 
than the 1950 Production Act gives him. That is ele- 
mentary. Honest businessmen and honest consumers 
should demand that Congress grant all the enforce- 
ment powers needed to make price controls stick. 

The revision of the Defense Production Act will be 
the second big test Congress must meet before recess- 
ing for the summer. The other is the 1951 tax bill. 

Unfortunately, the prospects for constructive action 
are not very good. Despite the heavy fighting in Korea, 
too many Congressmen, with an eye on the 1952 elec- 
tions, are still looking for an easy way out of the crisis. 


Ultimately they will act on the President’s recom-— 


mendations, but the chances are that what they vote 
him will be too little and too late. Some good strong 
letters might stiffen your representatives to face up 
to the issue. Let them know that you don’t favor our 
meeting the world-wide Communist challenge with 
one hand tied behind our back. 


Can we steady our allies? 


Aneurin Bevan’s break with his colleagues in the Brit- 
ish Labor party has dramatized a situation, common 
throughout Western Europe, which Americans ought 
to study with the utmost sympathy. 

Ever since the signing of the Atlantic Pact it has 
been obvious that our European friends are even less 
enthusiastic about rearming than we are. A very un- 
derstandable weariness with war, and with the sacri- 
fices of postwar construction, has made wishful think- 
ers of millions of otherwise normal people. They don’t 
want to believe that Soviet Russia harbors aggressive 
designs on the West, that the “cold war” is a grim 
reality in which they are willy-nilly engaged, that the 
Communist parties in their midst are dangerous fifth 
columns. These people sometimes talk as if the pres- 
ent tension in the world were the result of an old- 
fashioned power rivalry between the United States 
and Soviet Russia, which is no concern of theirs. They 
want only to be left alone, to remain neutral, to keep 
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their countries from becoming the battlefields of a 
third world war. 

If to this escapism and defeatism is then added the 
natural aversion of any people to accept the lower 
standards of living which a rearmament program nec- 
essarily involves, it becomes easy to understand the 
depressed state of public morale in Western “urope. 
It becomes easy to understand why governments ap- 
pear hesitant and half-hearted, and why a man like 
Bevan could rebel against the size of Britain’s defense 
effort and still remain politically alive. And it is easy 
to understand, too, why our representatives abroad are 
plainly dissatisfied with the defense effort of our allies 
to date, and have recently been talking to them in 
fairly blunt terms. 

Addressing the Flemish Economic Union on April 
16, Robert Murphy, U. S. Ambassador at Brussels, 
said that Washington had “doubts” about the size of 
the Belgian contribution to Western defense. Whereas 
the United States and Britain were devoting between 
ten and nineteen per cent of their gross national 
product to rearming, Belgium was setting aside only 
five per cent. In Rome, Charles M. Spofford, chairman 
of the Council of Deputies of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, told newsmen that the member 
nations simply had to accelerate their defense efforts. 
His words were a thinly disguised warning to the 
Italian Government, which has still not got Parlia- 
mentary approval of a $400-million arms appropria- 
tion. The Dutch and Germans have been chided too. 

These warnings were all necessary, but it must be 
remembered that they will scarcely be effective unless 
supported by American leadership at home. If we find 
fault with our allies, it is no less true that they find 
fault with us—and not without reason. 

Our frantic stockpiling after the outbreak of war 
in Korea, for instance, touched off a world-wide infla- 
tion in raw material prices and seriously embarrassed 
every government in Western Europe. We must find 
some way of assuring our European friends that the 
world supply of raw materials will be fairly distrib- 
uted, and that we are not indifferent to the effect of 
U. S. rearmament on their precarious economies. 
Charles E. Wilson, head of Defense Mobilization, gave 
these assurances on his European trip. 

Our European friends are dismayed also by what 
they take to be a lack of clarity and consistency in our 
foreign policy. The fresh debate on U.S. policy occa- 
sioned by the dismissal of General MacArthur has 
revivified old doubts about whether we are determined 
to defend Western Europe at all costs and to give it 
priority over Asia. From this standpoint, the necessity 
of another “great debate” is, as we said editorially on 
April 28, deplorable. 

The timid, the wavering, the escapists in Europe 
are not hopeless. They can be won to an all-out effort 
in the cause of freedom. That requires something more 
than scolding and threats. It requires a leadership 
which is at once firm and understanding, realistic and 


magnanimous. 
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The Popes and the 


Industrial Revolution 
Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 








The sixtieth anniversary of Pope Leo’s encylical on 
The Condition of the Working Classes (May 15, 1891) 
and the twentieth anniversary of Pope Pius XI’s on 
The Reconstruction of the Social Order (May 15, 
1931) are approaching. Referring to the former, Philip 
Taft, non-Catholic chairman of the Department of 
Economics of Brown University, wrote in these pages 
about a year ago: “Although the encyclical is almost 
sixty years old, it reads today like a current document” 
(Am. 4/22/50). Mr. Taft suggested that non-Catholics 
as well as Catholics could find valuable guidance in 
both statements of Catholic social teaching, better 
known by their Latin titles of Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno. 

To this internationally famous scholar, these writings 
had a “vitality and freshness absent in many contem- 
porary documents.” They not only exposed the eco- 
nomic maladies of our times, he wrote, “but the rem- 
edies prescribed have been found effective in the past 
and are sufficiently potent to be helpful in the pres- 
ent.” 

We ought to seize upon the occasion of this double 
anniversary to deepen our understanding of the Papal 
teaching embodied in these classic expressions, and to 
strengthen our determination to spread a knowledge 
of them among our contemporaries. It is not at all sur- 
prising that a knowledgeable non-Catholic economist 
should find contemporary value in these two some- 
what aged documents. Though the world has changed 
enormously since Leo and Pius wrote, the basic prob- 
lem they dealt with—how to subject modern industrial 
society to the reign of social justice and charity—re- 
mains essentially the same. 

In Leo’s time there was widespread dissatisfaction 
among the wage-earning class. There is widespread 
dissatisfaction today. In Leo’s time the workers, hav- 
ing lost contro] of their tools, were losing the sense of 
ownership. Today the tools workers use are still largely 
owned by others, and the feeling for ownership and 
responsibility has all but died. In the 1890's the urban 
masses desperately sought a security which escaped 
them. Today, in spite of far-reaching social-welfare 
legislation, a sense of insecurity troubles workers ev- 
erywhere. Sixty years ago workers fought employers 
for a just distribution of industrial income. They are 
struggling for the same objective today. And in 1891 
there were men who went so far as to say that peace 
and justice would never reign in industrial society 
until all social classes had been eliminated and the 
means of production were publicly owned. Their So- 
cialist successors are saying the same thing today. 





AMERICA’S economics editor has compressed into this 
article a quick review of the social conditions, result- 
ing from the Industrial Revolution, which occasioned 
Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum sixty years ago this 
May 15. He has also extracted eight “headlines” from 
the doctrine of Leo and of Pius XI and succinctly 
explained their meaning. 


Looking back over the past six decades an observer 
might note here and there a vast improvement in the 
worker’s status and standard of living. Certainly Eng- 
lish, American, Belgian, Swiss, Swedish, Canadian and 
Australian workers are better off today than were 
their grandfathers. Almost every industrial nation has 
applied reformist legislation to the worst sores on the 
body social and economic. But in view of contem- 
porary unrest, in view especially of the world-wide 
challenge of communism, he would be an optimistic 
observer, indeed, who would conclude that the sources 
of infection have been dried up and the social body 
restored to health. Only blind men do not see today 
that the world of our time is in the full-tide of revolu- 
tion, and that the form and direction it should take 
have not yet been defined. 

Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno do not 
live because they supply easy and detailed answers to 
all the complex and maddening problems of the mod- 
ern world. They live because they restate the well- 
grounded Christian principles from which the detailed 
answers must be derived. They live because they 
measure the social problem in terms of man, properly 
understood—not the “proletarian man” of Karl Marx, 
not the “economic man” of the classical economists, 
but the real man of human history, the man made by 
God and redeemed by Jesus Christ. They live because 
they furnish a criterion by which can be judged both 
the evils of the present order and the remedies ad- 
vanced to meet them—if not with absolute assurance, 
at least with such prudential assurance as is possible 
here below. 

The evils described by Leo and Pius were grievous 
and manifold. They all derived, in one way or another, 
from that exaggerated individualism, or false liberal- 
ism, which, itself the product of the modern apostasy 
from God, is in one way or another the source of most 
modern errors. 


Misery OF THEIR TIMES 


In economics the manifestation of individualism was 
the theory known historically as laissez-faire. Based 
on the paradox that private vices could be public vir- 
tues, this theory saw in the free and unrestricted pur- 
suit of self-interest (the profit motive) the key to ma- 
terial progress. Its proponents argued that the compe- 
tition resulting from the uninhibited rush of a variety 
of individuals to increase their fortunes would be a 
sufficient check on avarice and would constitute the 
only kind of regulation—“natural” self-regulation— 
which economic activity required. The State had only 
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to keep order, like a policeman, and prevent any com- 
bination of individuals that might interfere with the 
free operation of the law of supply and demand. Such 
a system, or lack of system, would reward the ener- 
getic and enterprising, and punish the slothful and 
improvident. It would inevitably result in national and 
international prosperity. 

By the time Leo XIII wrote, economic individualism 
had dominated the thinking and practice of the busi- 
ness world for a little more than a century. Its achieve- 
ment was visible in an enormous increase of wealth. 
Equally visible, however, was the terrible price in hu- 
man suffering and social and political instability which 
this “progress” exacted. In a graphic 
paragraph, Pope Leo summarized the 
first hundred years of laissez-faire: 

After the old trade guilds had been 

destroyed in the last century, and 

no protection was substituted in 
their place, and when public insti- 
tutions and legislation had cast off 
traditional religious teaching, it 
gradually came about that the pres- 
ent age handed over the workers, 
each alone and defenseless, to the 
inhumanity of employers and the 
unbridled greed “5 competitors. A 
devouring~ usury, although often 
condemned by the Church, but 
practised nevertheless under an- 
other form by avaricious and grasp- 
ing men, has increased the evil; and 
in addition the whole process of production as 
well as trade in every kind of goods has been 

brought almost entirely under the power of a 

few, so that a very few rich, and exceedingly 

rich, men have laid a yoke almost of slavery on 

the unnumbered masses of non-owning workers. 
The “yoke almost of slavery” included child labor, the 
exploitation of women, inadequate wages, intolerably 
long hours of work, unsanitary factories and dangerous 
conditions of work, lack of job tenure and a general 
insecurity which pervaded the whole life of the work- 
ing class. “Bodily labor,” wrote Pius XI forty years 
later, “which Divine Providence decreed to be per- 
formed, even after original sin, is being everywhere 
changed into an instrument of perversion: for dead 
matter comes forth from the factory ennobled, while 
men are corrupted and degraded.” 

In the tragic years which elapsed between Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno—years which saw 
the first World War, the Communist capture of Russia 
and the beginning of the great 1929 depression—there 
was marked improvement in the living conditions of 
the non-owning working class. This was almost wholly 
due to the intervention of governments. By the be- 
ginning of the 1930's, practically every industrialized 
country had factory-inspection laws, workmen’s com- 
pensation, restrictions on the working hours of women 
and children, minimum-wage laws, unemployment in- 
surance and other types of protection against the un- 
predictable hazards of life. Though Pius XI gladly 
acknowledged this progress, he nevertheless wrote in 
1931: 
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The ultimate consequences of the individualist 
spirit in economic life are those which you your- 
selves, Venerable Brethren and Beloved Children, 
see and deplore: free competition has destroyed 
itself; economic dictatorship has supplanted the 
free market; unbridled ambition for power has 
likewise succeeded greed for gain; all economic 
life has become tragically hard, inexorable and 
cruel. 
Like the 19th-century Socialist reformers, the Popes 
sought to eliminate the abuses of individualism by 
stressing the social nature of man, of work and prop- 
erty, and of the entire economic process. But unlike 
the Socialists they did not swing to the other extreme 
of denying the legitimate claims of 
the individual. 

Specifically, Pope Leo said bluntly 
that the Socialist concept of human 
equality was false in theory and un- 
attainable in practice. 

In answer to the demand that pri- 
vate ownership of the means of pro- 
duction be abolished, under the hy- 
pothesis that only in this way could 
the exploitation of man by man be 
ended, he reiterated the traditional 
teaching of the Church that owner- 
ship is a natural right, one, namely, 
inherent in human nature as it came 
from the hands of God and, therefore, 
antecedent to the State. It was the abuse of private 
ownership, not ownership itself, he insisted, which led 
to the exploitation of workers and begot the spirit of 
class hatred and warfare. Nature itself dictated be- 
tween owners and workers a relation of partnership, 
since neither could survive without the other. This re- 
lationship the Christian religion, with its emphasis on 
human brotherhood, reinforced. 

Finally, socialism erred in depriving meu vu: .cgiti- 
mate incentives, in misconceiving the true nature of 
the State, and in its false concept of the human in- 
dividual, of the family and of society as a whole. 
Should socialism triumph, he warned, the workers 
would be worse off than before. 

Though great changes occurred in socialism during 
the four decades between Rerum Novarum and Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, and a so-called “mitigated” or “right- 
wing” socialism began to advocate reforms not too dis- 
similar from the Church’s own program, Pius XI re- 
fused to lift the ban which Leo had imposed on all 
Catholics. So long as socialism remained truly social- 
ism, the Pope taught, even though it abandoned its 
doctrines of class warfare and State ownership, it 


could not be reconciled with the teachings of the - 


Church. He gave as the reason “its concept of society,” 
which remains “utterly foreign to Christian truth.” 
This seeming intransigence distressed many well- 
intentioned Catholics and Socialists who saw in a unit- 
ed front between Christian Democracy and “Demo- 
cratic Socialism” the only hope of turning aside the 
twin threats of fascism and communism. It continues 
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to distress some people, even though fairly recent de- 
velopments in France, Belgium and Italy show how 
difficult it is to preserve such an alliance, even on an 
exclusively political and economic plane. Until So- 
cialists abandon their traditional secularism, until they 
cease, that is, ignoring God in public life and dealing 
with man and his problems on a purely naturalistic 
level, there can be no compromise. 

The reason why this is so leads naturally to a con- 
sideration of the positive program which the Popes 
sketched as an alternative to both economic individ- 
ualism and socialism. 


MOoRALITY AND ECONOMICS 


Fundamental to the Papal approach is the doctrine 
that economics and political science, though legitimate 
disciplines, cannot be divorced from religion and 
morality. Pius XI gives the reason in the following 
passage: 

Even though economics and moral science em- 

ploys each its own principles in its own sphere, it 

is nevertheless an error to say that the economic 

and moral orders are so distinct from and alien to 

each other that the former depends in no way on 
the latter. Certainly, the laws of economics, as 
they are termed, being based on the very nature 
of material things | on the capacities of the 
human body and mind, determine the limits of 
what productive human effort cannot, and of 
what it can, attain in the economic field and by 
what means. Yet it is reason itself that clearly 
shows, on the basis of the individual and social 
nature of things and of men, the purpose which 

God ordained for all economic life. 

What does reason show, then, about man, about his 
economic activities and about the political and social 
framework in which they are to be carried on? 

1. Reason shows that men are children of God, and 
that, as a consequence, they can never be subordinated 
to economic techniques and goals—to the machine and 
the profit motive. 

2. Reason shows that God destined the resources 
of the world for the support of the whole human race. 

3. Reason shows that private ownership is normally 
the best means—and the one most appropriate to hu- 
man dignity—for developing natural resources and 
making them serve the end appointed by God. Neither 
the possession of private property, however, nor the 
use of it, is absolute. Though property is privately 
held, it must always serve social ends. To make sure 
that it does so is ultimately the duty of the state, the 
supreme authority in the temporal order. As Pius XI 


taught: 


When the state brings private ownership into 

harmony with the needs of the common good, it 

does not commit a hostile act against private own- 

ers but rather does them a friendly service . . . it 

7 not weaken property rights, but strengthens 
em. : 


Thus factory-inspection laws, restrictions on child la- 
bor and minimum-wage laws are a legitimate exercise 
of public authority. 

4. Reason shows that all normal adult working men 





have a moral claim, in exchange for an honest day’s 
work, to a family living wage. If this wage is not 
large enough to afford protection against accident, 
sickness and old age, the lack should be supplied by 
some form of social insurance. Ideally, the best form 
of security is ownership, and workers should be en- 
abled and encouraged to save, with a view to acquir- 
ing property. Since wages, like property, have a social 
aspect, they should be measured not merely by indi- 
vidual needs but also by the needs of the common- 
weal. 

5. Reason shows that the association of individuals 
engaged in the same economic function is natural. 
Wherefore, men have a right to establish trade unions 
and employer organizations by virtue of the natural 
law of morality. Such associations have the negative 
function of defending their interests against attack. 
They also have the positive function of promoting the 
well-being of their trade or industry, and of collabora- 
rating with other groups to promote the general wel- 
fare. Indeed, they have the duty of doing so. 

6. Reason shows that the right to strike is likewise 
a natural right, but one that can be legitimately exer- 
cised only as a last resort, and peaceably. 

7. Reason shows that the state is much more than 
a policeman. It has the positive role of promoting the 
common good. In discharging this role, it does not 
aim at supplanting private initiative, but rather at 
stimulating it and providing a framework within which 
groups and individuals can function for the well-being 
of all. 

8. Reason shows, finally, that society should not be 
conceived as a collection of atomized individuals, with 
the state at the top, but rather as an organic structure 
in which individuals find their place through member- 
ship in a variety of self-governing socio-economic 
groups. The former concept, which grew out of indi- 
vidualist philosophy, results in overburdening the 
state. As the state supplies the deficiencies of unre- 
stricted “self-enlightened” endeavor, it tends to ex- 
pand beyond all reason and threaten personal free- 
dom, initiative and security. The final phase of this 
development is the totalitarian state. 

On the other hand, if individuals develop their so- 
cial instincts and exercise their right of free associa- 
tion, occupational groups spontaneously arise in all 
sectors of the economy, and these groups, given jurid- 
ical status, exercise a degree of self-government 
which frees the state from a host of burdensome de- 
tails. In this way the state is enabled to exercise its 
high function of encouraging, guiding and controlling 
all economic activity in the light of the general wel- 
fare. 

Such a society, essentially democratic, offers a mid- 
dle way between anarchic individualism and suffocat- 
ing centralism. It reconciles liberty and authority, the 
rights of the individual and the demands of the com- 
mon good. It offers the best hope today, perhaps the 
only hope, of checking the steady drift toward some 
form of the omnipotent state. 
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Catholics and the 
Social Encyclicals 





Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 





Cato.ics IN THE UNITED STATES have 
been exposed ever since about 1940 to a rather dan- 
gerous temptation. Events since that time have exerted 
a powerful pull to distract them from the study and 
application of the social encyclicals. The sixtieth an- 
niversary of Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum and the 
twentieth of Pope Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno on 
May 15 might well occasion an examination of cen- 
science to see to what extent we may have succumbed 
to that temptation. 


f “ABNORMALCY’ SINCE 1940 


When Pope Pius XI promulgated his rich com- 
pendium of Catholic socio-economic teaching in 193], 
the world was in the throes of the “great depression.” 
The world-wide economic breakdown was itself, of 
course, “abnormal,” at least in the minds of most peo- 
ple. To Pope Pius XI, however, as spokesman for those 
who, through at least two generations, had devoted 
themselves to the study of modern industrial society, 
the depression was in some ways merely the awful 
culmination of certain trends which had always 
worked toward the undermining of industrial society. 
The Holy Father was able, as a consequence, to gain 
a widespread hearing for his analysis of the causes of 
social disorder. He was also able to gain a hearing for 
the far-reaching remedies which he proposed. 

In contrast to the earlier encyclical of Leo XIII, 
therefore, Quadragesimo Anno quickly became an 
object of interest and study to tens of thousands of 
Catholics in the United States, and even to many non- 
Catholics. The “social encyclicals” became a widely 
used phrase. Yet one could hardly say that the teach- 
ing of the Popes sank very deeply into the conscious- 
ness of Catholics as a whole. If we remember that 
Q.A. was a compendium—a condensation, packed with 
profound ideas—of Catholic socio-economic teaching, 
we shall not be surprised that only the exceptional 
Catholic was both “willing and able” to digest its 
meaning. 

Study clubs, it is true, were formed. Labor schools 
sprang up. Catholic graduate schools found more and 
more students, chiefly among priests, brothers and sis- 
ters preparing to teach in Catholic institutions, en- 
relling in courses in the social encyclicals. Something 
like a real Catholic “social movement” was in the 
making. 

Even in the 1930's, I think, the forward march of 
this movement ran into a serious snag. The Roose- 
veltian New Deal proved to be of more immediate 
interest to most Catholics than the long-range study 
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What has happened to the Catholic social movement 
in the United States? America’s Editor-in-Chief here 
essays an explanation of its slow-down, and points 
out the “social virtues” required to step up its mo- 
mentum. The anniversary of the encyclicals provides 
a natural occasion for some needed soul-searching by 
all of us. 


of Q.A. American Catholics therefore divided into pro- 
New Deal and anti-New Deal wings. Whenever you 
started to discuss Q.A. with anybody, he interrupted: 
“You aren’t a New Dealer, are you?” It was practically 
impossible to keep papal social teaching independent 
of current political controversy. Looking back, I would 
be the last to say, in my own case as well as that of 
many others, that students of the social encyclicals 
made a very heroic effort to keep the New Deal and 
papal social teaching separate. Whether it would have 
been better for us to have tried to do so is a question 
I cannot even attempt to answer. The simple fact is, 
in my opinion, that the Catholic social movement got 
bogged down in the controversy raging over the New 
Deal. 

Another fact is undeniable. Generally speaking, 
Catholic colleges (I have no information on the high- 
school situation) made very little, if any, effort to 
reach all their students with new courses in the social 
encyclicals. To my mind, this is still true. Rev. William 
G. Downing, S.J.’s statistical study (“Q.A. in the class- 
room,” AM. 9/10/49, pp. 604-8) has rather conclu- 
sively proved this fact. 

Catholic colleges, like most institutions, tend to per- 
petuate older, “tried and true” ways of doing things. 
That is the inestimable advantage of an institution: 
it has momentum, and can preserve what experience 
has proven to be of great value, without incessant 
deflection by ephemeral trends. Institutionalism, how- 
ever, like every human good, has its vices as well as 
its virtues. One of its vices is what sociologists call 
“inertia.” To my mind our colleges have still failed to 
adjust themselves to the importance of the papal en- 
cyclicals published in our generation. 

It was the year 1940, however, that brought the real 
damage to the American Catholic social movement. 
The defense program in that year lifted us out of the 
doldrums of unemployment and poverty. The war 
brought a flush of artificial prosperity which made 
discussions of “a family living wage” seem very old hat. 

Since 1945, a somewhat different situation has 
thrown Catholic social teaching into an eclipse. For- 
tunately, the postwar “depression” did not materialize. 
The satisfaction of pent-up material needs brought on 
a postwar prosperity. Then the threat of Soviet com- 
munism began to absorb our entire attention. As 
Bishop Ready of Columbus, Ohio, clearly implied in 
addressing the Catholic Press Association last year, 
fighting the “malaria” of communism has pushed the 
social encyclicals off-stage: “We seldom see, these 
days, the glowing name of Social Justice, which was 
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once frequently mentioned in our press” (Catholic 
Mind, August, 1950, p. 454). The sober truth is, I fear, 
that people who are prospering under an economic 
system cannot easily be persuaded to study its defects 
in the light of Catholic social teaching. The encycli- 
cals have therefore been left unread by many who are 
in an ideal position to apply them in their business, 
professional ‘and civic careers. 


THE SoctAL VIRTUES 


Fr. Masse, in the preceding article, has already indi- 
cated the social evils to which the great encyclicals 
were addressed. He has also pointed up 
the “headlines” of the Catholic social 
teaching propounded in them. All I wish 
to do here is say a few words about a 
phase of the encyclicals which is seldom 
discussed. 

What is regarded as the fourth part of 
Q.A. is devoted to the “renewal of the 
Christian spirit,” without which Pope Pius 
XI said social peace could never be estab- 
lished. The central message of the en- 
cyclical, as Fr. Masse has shown, is based 
on “reason,” enriched by the Church’s 
1,900 years of experience. The last part 
is devoted, one might say, to motivation. 
Those who regard the “profit motive” as 
the all-sufficient “incentive” in economic life would do 
well to ponder Pope Pius XI’s substantially different 
teaching. 

1. First of all, we must substitute a Christian per- 
spective for “that excessive care for passing things that 
is the origin of all vices. . . .” Our Divine Lord taught 
us that “the cares and riches and pleasures of life” 
choked the good seed He spread among souls. How 
true this is of the social teaching of Christ’s Spouse, 
the Catholic Church! What good, asks the Holy Father, 
are “sound principles of economic life” if men’s pas- 
sions are swept away “in unbridled and sordid greed”? 
The Pope is addressing Catholics. He deplores the ex- 
tent to which they have fallen victims of “greed for 
gain.” “The sordid love of wealth” is labeled by Pope 
Pius XI “the shame and great sin of our age.” The 
great Christian virtue which should control this pas- 
sion, of course, is temperance, or “Christian modera- 
tion.” How many Catholics are there who think this 
virtue applies only to indulgence in food and drink? 

2. “Social justice” is the virtue around which, one 
could almost say, Catholic social doctrine is built. 
Ordinary justice, as between individuals, requires hon- 
esty and fair-dealing, such as the payment of a living 
wage and an “honest day’s work” for it. “Now it is of 
the very essence of social justice to demand from each 
individual [and “each single part”] all that is neces- 
sary for the common good” declared Pope Pius XI 
in 1987. 

Most people realize what is meant by the term mal- 
distribution of wealth. They instinctively know that 
some kind of proportion should exist in the possession 
of worldly goods. This is the sort of equality the virtue 
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of social justice looks to—an equality of proper pro- 
portion in the distribution of wealth, based on people’s 
human needs and their social contributions. 

The test of whether a Catholic’s thinking is perme- 
ated by this virtue is simple. When you are discussing 
social problems with non-Catholics (at least with some 
non-Catholics), do they interrupt you and say: “Of 
course, you are looking at this problem from the point 
of view of social justice. I suppose I am not. That is 
the difference between us”? If you do not think in 
terms of social justice, you hardly possess the virtues 
the Church expects of you. 

This virtue applies, not only to indus- 
trial relations, but to housing, racial dis- 
crimination and all similar problems di- 
rectly affecting the common welfare. A 
day hardly passes when an ordinary citi- 
zen does not discuss a question involving 
social justice. 

General MacArthur deserves credit for 
emphasizing, in his address to Congress, 
the striving of Asiatics for “social justice.” 

8. “Charity,” or what Pope Pius XI also 
calls “social charity,” which is “universal,” 
must always take a “leading role” in effect- 
ing social reconstruction. Justice, whether 
“strict” or “social,” can more easily meas- 
ure out what is due to the respective part- 
ners in any social economy—local, regional, national or 
international. But the spirit of Christian love is needed 
to inspire us to carry out the demands of justice. It 
is true, “no vicarious charity can substitute for jus- 
tice... .” But the attitude of Christian brotherhood can 
and must incline us to be generous in fulfilling the re- 
quirements of justice. Besides, there are many occa- 
sions in which social virtues closely associated with 
charity, such as mercy, supply what is wanting in the 
demands of justice. 

The Holy Father deplores the number of those “who, 
professing to be Catholics, are almost completely un- 
mindful of the sublime law of justice and charity. ...” 
The encyclical is, therefore, pointedly addressed 
even to “good” Catholics. If they wonder whether they 
are carrying out the heavy obligations Pope Pius XI 
has set forth as binding upon them, they might simply 
ask themselves: “How much is it costing me, in terms 
of dollars and cents, to be a socially practising Cath- 
olic?” If the very query seems strange, that only shows 
how far we have left the Church’s social — on 
the margins of our daily thinking. 

“Catholics,” declares the Boston Pilot, sini 
weekly, for April 28, 
— ecially have a reputation for conservatism 
ch some of us would like to think is unde- 
served. ... The great pi here is that we have 
not been wanting in lea ership, but simply re- 
luctant in responding to its demands. 
We are against a lot of things. But what do we stand 
for? There isn’t the slightest excuse for our not know- 
ing what the Church expects us to stand for. It is not 
enough to blame our schools. We can read. May 15 
is the day to start doing so. 
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Helen Trafalgar is the pen- 
name of a New England 
woman who finds fresh 
stimulus for her faith in 
contact with non-Catholics. 
Her last America article 
was “How I became a con- 
vinced Catholic” (3/18/50). 


I SAID IT CASUALLY AND CARELESSLY, much 
as I might have said: “I have to go to the hairdresser’s 
tomorrow,” or “I have to return a book to the library 
tomorrow.” Neither of these statements contains any 
pronouncement that would have caused the slightest 
ripple of comment on the placid surface of our work- 
ing day. 

But what I actually did say casually to my vis-a-vis 
at the office was: “I have to get up early to go to Mass 
tomorrow.” It was All Saints’ Day. That off-hand 
sentence caused, not a ripple of comment, but a verbal 
tidal wave. She answered quickly with a superior 
smile: “That’s why I would never be a Catholic. They 
are always telling you what you have to do.” 

And I answered just as quickly. “But that’s precisely 
why I would never be a Protestant. They never say 
they have to do anything.” 

Our abortive conversation died. 

My friend does not usually thrust at me so sharply. 
She is gentle as a rule, with a whimsical rather than 
a cutting disposition, and excellent manners that pro- 
ceed from a generous nature rather than from conven- 
tion. 

Still, it must be frustrating for a zealous, instructed 
Sunday-school teacher (such as my companion) to 
work closely with a Catholic whom she can neither 
convert nor sway. It must be awkward for my gentle 
Sunday-school teacher to discover that a Catholic can, 
and very often does, have sensible reasons for being a 
Catholic—reasons that have nothing whatever to do 
with being born into a Catholic family. 

At any rate, our little exchange of words must have 
left a bad taste in both our mouths, because some time 
later my companion graciously offered me her favorite 
fountain pen, which she will very seldom lend to any- 
one. And in a little while I gave her an idea for short- 
ening the work of a report which she was assembling. 
We were carefully cordial to each other for the rest 
of the day. 

The episode was ended. But the words remained in 
my mind. “That’s why I would never be a Catholic. 
They are always telling you what you have to do.” 

The unnamed “they,” of course, are the Catholic 
priests. Because, naturally, “they” make the Catholic 
religion. “They” gather in secret conclave—probably in 
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smoke-filled rooms—around their bishops to make new 
Church dogmas. “They” decide, for instance, that an 
Assumption might be a very good thing—it might 
“drum up interest,” so to speak. Or that a confessional 
might be a dandy place for political propaganda. 

No, I don’t believe any such inane nonsense. But 
my office friend does. She knows a fund of fascinating 
but purely imaginary details about the Catholic 
Church. In fact, she knows very little else about the 
Church, and it is not easy to replace some of her 
weird notions with accurate information. In most cases, 
the truth sounds so dull compared to the inspired 
fancies. 

There are many reasons, my friend tells me, why 
she would never be a Catholic. When I enumerate 
them to myself, I find, curiously enough, that they are 
the very reasons that keep me from being anything 
but a Catholic. 

My friend refuses to be dictated to by priests. Yet 
she obeys her parents and her employer, the traffic 
policeman and the teachers at extension school. Why 
then does it seem so difficult to obey the precepts 
transmitted to us by priests whose teaching function 
was determined by Christ himself? 

My friend tells me proudly that when her minister's 
views on the Bible differ from her own, she may reject 
his views as mere personal opinions. Yet when she 
becomes ill, she eagerly accepts the views of a physi- 
cian because he is a specialist in his line. Are Catholics 
so very “odd” when in religious matters they rely 
upon the statements of priests who are also specialists 
in their own line? 

My friend is appalled by dogmas which Catholics 
have to believe. Yet she accepts without question the 
propositions of geometry she learned in high school. 
Is it then so impossible to accept the basic teachings 
of the Church, which we call dogmas, especially when 
such dogmas have come down to us explicitly or im- 
plicitly from Christ Himself? 

My friend insists that she shall interpret the Bible 
herself and worship according to her own interpreta- 
tion of God’s word. Yet she requires a lawyer to inter- 
pret civil law, a druggist to interpret a medicinal 
prescription, and a professor to interpret Old English. 

My friend assures me that the Bible alone is the 
rule of faith. Yet she accepts only portions of the Bible 
as true. Other portions she regards as beautiful poetry, 
fascinating legends or ancient (and therefore very 
dubious and certainly dead) history. Consequently, 
my friend’s religion consists of a sort of code of ethics 
built up of favorite maxims gleaned piecemeal from 
the Bible. Yet if someone were to take another great 
document—the Constitution, let us say—and propose 
to live only by those portions of it that strike his fancy, 
my friend would be properly horrified. If one were to 
propose scrapping some of New England’s traditions 
she would write denunciatory letters to the papers. My 
friend has a deep affection for the traditions and 
customs of old New England. 


Why then is it so difficult for her to recognize that 
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the Catholic rule of faith is the living organism of the 
Church whose hierarchy and priesthood Christ Him- 
self set up as a teaching faculty to transmit to succeed- 
ing generations the message He taught? Only two 
apostles wrote gospels, only five wrote epistles. These 
meager writings cannot convey the whole mind of God 
—the Man who taught for three years. St. John admits 
it: “Many other signs also did Jesus in the sight of 
His disciples, which are not written in this book” 
(20:30). When Catholics cling to every vestige of the 
genuine apostolic tradition, they are only trying to 
preserve intact the spirit of Christ’s teachings. 

My friend is romantic about religion. Much of her 
religion rests upon emotion and mood. A fiery politica] 
debate thrills her: so does a powerful revival-meeting 
sermon. Martial music brings a lump to her throat; 
so do the Sunday hymns. From my friend’s speech, I 
have tried to make out her attitude towards God. She 
seems to regard God as a sort of absentee landlord 
towards whom she is kindly disposed, especially 
whenever she has received some particularly attrac- 
tive benefit. But for the most part, she and the Ab- 
sentee Landlord seem to live their own separate lives 
in civil, but distant, sympathy. 

To me, religion as a mood, or as an emotion, is a 


are to recognize it at all. We cannot hinge our whole 
lives on moods—they are too changeable, too depend- 
ent upon external and internal stimuli. We can bind 
our lives to the fact of a God whom we have offended, 
and who has established for us the way to be rein- 
stated in His grace. 

We are poles apart, my friend and I, though we 
face each other every day across an office desk. Emily 
Post’s dicta about tact and courtesy govern our speech 
but, unhappily, our spirits can never meet in the 
heart-to-heart familiarity of those whose souls are in 
complete sympathy. 

We are poles apart, my friend and I, though our 
lives run parallel courses in the groove of a nine-to- 
five office day. How much wider the chasm must loom 
in a mixed marriage, where a young couple must try 
together to make the delicate adjustments of life when 
they themselves are at sixes and sevens. 

We are poles apart, my Sunday-school-teacher 
friend and I, and I know that she would be happy to 
draw me out of what she considers the morass of Cath- 
olic superstition, incantation and absurdity. 

I pray only that her efforts in that direction may 
continue to force me to think myself deeper into the 
Catholic faith, and that her failures to uproot me may 
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The American novel 
through fifty years 
VI. F. Scott Fitzgerald 


Riley Hughes 


“There never was a good biography of a good novel- 
ist,” F. Scott Fitzgerald decided, because the novelist 
is “too many people.” Yet in another sense, as Fitz- 
gerald was also aware, the novelist is nobody at all; 
he has no life when he is writing. Art is the event for 
him then, not his own life. But whence comes art, if 
not from life? It derives, as it immemorially has done, 
from such fruitful sources as introspection, from non- 
participating observation, and from the novelist’s abil- 
ity to project his own sympathy and awareness. These 
are the bootstrap ways: by combinations and disjunc- 
tions in the author's thought and experience they can 
be arrived at. But there is another way, a leap—which 
cannot perhaps be wholly contrived or willed—into 
insight. The novelist in this mode is many people not 
because of the disguises he puts on, but by virtue 
of the number of disguises he penetrates. 

Scott Fitzgerald, however, was thoroughly persuad- 
ed that the meat, in the homely phrase of the early 
New England poet, must come out of the eater. In his 
egocentric world, the novelist can enter into situations 
only through the most thorough-going participation. 
Imagination is not only not enough, it is suspect. For 
the materialist—Fitzgerald was not entirely mistaken 
in classifying himself as “essentially Marxist,” and his 
“Fitzboomski” periods were recurrent, early and late— 
must everywhere apply the test of quantity. Fitzgerald 
never found the balance between art and life which 
is necessary for the artist's complete integrity. 

Francis Scott Key Fitzgerald had been born in St. 
Paul in 1894, of a Catholic family of some means 
which was proud of numbering the author of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” among its forebears. Scott at- 
tended the Newman School and then, attracted by 
the Triangle Club, enrolled at Princeton. He was 
briefly in the Army, as “its worst aide-de-camp,” and 
even more briefly in advertising. 

The author’s short career as a “spiritually unmarried 
man” contributed the substance of This Side of Para- 
dise; his reading and his experiments in verse and 
prose provided its several manners. The Beautiful and 
Damned, his second novel, carries the Fitzgerald story 
into an Army camp (where he was to send Jay Gats- 
by) and on into the early years of his marriage. Fitz- 
gerald’s experiences in Alabama where he met Zelda 
Sayre, the original Jazz Age baby—were to confirm his 
conviction that he was, by virtue of his Maryland in- 
heritance, a Southern aristocrat. Fitzgerald’s last years 
were embittered by illness and frustration. “I had been 
a mediocre caretaker,” he knew at last, “of most of 
the things left in my hands, even of my talent.” He 
died in Hollywood in 1940, leaving his fifth novel un- 
finished. His era had died before him. 
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Fitzgerald’s writing career extended over two dec- 
ades. Yet of the nine books he published in his life- 
time, seven were written in the ’twenties. This Side of 
Paradise, the first (1920), was as revolutionary a docu- 
ment for its time as Main Street and The Grapes of 
Wrath were to be for theirs. The book is an individual 
manifesto, a kind of portrait of the artist as a young 
Princetonian. Its notes of decadence and protest and 
its salute to change announce that there is a generation 
born disenchanted. 

Yet for all its reputation as the definitive work on 
the Jazz Age, This Side of Paradise is a tentative book, 
one dedicated not to being but to becoming. It takes 
its hero, Amory Blaine, through his years at prepara- 
tory school and Princeton, and through interludes, 
only faintly sketched in, of the world outside, to the 
point where he is free of the past and the future, and 
about to plumb the present. His life is a process, 
Amory’s friend Monsignor Darcy tells him, of leaving 
off being a personality and becoming a person. But 
when the process is complete, Amory, “a fish out of 
water in too many outworn systems,” knows at last 
that he knows only himself. 

What an expensive, random education it was: books, 
friends, girls and one or two adults provide its ingredi- 
ents. All exist to show Amory new sides to his nature, 
to appear in his lists of categories, to serve as audience 
for his epigrams. They serve, too, to sweep him toward 
the choice, foredoomed, he will make between being 
“great” and good. A choice foredoomed because Amory 
soon loses his power to “scent evil.” The “Victorian 
war” of 1914 ended forever, he thought, the world of 
wise men and of heroes. Now that his faith, always 
tenuous, is gone, only a final irony remains: the need 
of giving others—though “his ideas were still in riot”— 
a sense of security. 

Amory Blaine, however much he was given to 
vanity and ranting, was never a whiner. The hero of 
The Beautiful and Damned (1921) achieves “being” 
and thirty million dollars, at the end of the book, in an 
overwhelming state of self-pity. Anthony Patch, like 
Amory, begins early to cultivate the graces. After 
some experience of Europe he goes to Harvard, then 
lives a life of becoming by waiting, in listless elegance, 
for the death of his multi-millionaire grandfather. He 
breaks off a dream-like, curiously “platonic” affair with 
Geraldine, a Shavian paragon of virtue from the lower 
classes, to marry Gloria Gilbert, a society girl or, as 
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an extremely coy passage in dramatic form has it, a 
“bogus aristocrat.” 

The “war between the sexes,” a dominant American 
theme, is fought with increasing bitterness in Fitz- 
gerald’s books. The attitude toward marriage in The 
Beautiful and Damned, for example, is a revealing 
one. Gloria admits to Anthony that she would have 
been “entirely his” before their marriage if he so 
wanted it, as she would be capable of taking a lover 
afterward, without soiling her essential self, her mind. 
The Beautiful and Damned is the story of the hideous 
reality, punctuated by drinking and boredom, of their 
life together, of the marriage of a woman who wishes 
to be her husband’s “permanent mistress” but neither 
a wife nor mother, and of a man who is a permanent 
child. Meanwhile Authony has been disinherited, and 
there is a long, sordid wait as the will is being con- 
tested. Anthony has an inglorious career in training 
camp, drifting weakly into a passionate yet weary af- 
fair. He returns to New York, has a brief, drunken 
fling as a salesman, and suddenly inherits his millions. 

The Great Gatsby (1925), the fable for which Fitz- 
gerald’s name will always be known, achieves pas- 
sages of striking humor and a delicate wit. Its wit 
arises not so much from new material as from a fresh 
way of looking at the old. The book ties together 
themes Fitzgerald had used before—most memorably 
those of the outsider from the West and the penniless 
young man of promise who meets and loves the girl 
“safe and proud above the hot struggles of the poor.” 

There are but two kinds of hero in Fitzgerald: the 
man who had money and must now live without it; 
and the man who was born without money and who 
has, by one species of outlawry or another, came late 
to the acquiring of it. Jay Gatsby, born James Batz, 
is one of the latter. He enters the Army, trains in the 
South, and meets a girl whose charm for him lies as 
much in the civilization of her upbringing as in her 
person. Gatsby then goes overseas. Meanwhile, Tom 
Buchanan has exercised a kind of droit de seigneur 
over Daisy, for he has money and position. Elabo- 
rately, on his return from the war, Gatsby sets the 
stage for the rewinning of Daisy, for recapturing the 
past, for making everything exactly as it was five years 
before. But he has no conception of the ruthlessness 
of the assured rich. They can break any number of 
parvenus arrayed against them, as they will use and 
discard Dick Diver and Monroe Stahr. No “value,” 
Fitzgerald tells us again and again, has power against 
the moneyed and assured. 

The story of Jay Gatsby’s tragedy escapes triviality 
and sordidness through its allegorical power. The book 
is a juxtaposition of scene and symbol from beginning 
to end; it is “metaphysical” in the modern sense. Every- 
where is the sign of contradiction. Brooding over an 
El Greco Long Island are the enormous billboard 
eyes of Doctor T. J. Eckleburg, eyes which “look out 
of no face, but instead from a pair of enormous yellow 
spectacles which pass over a non-existent nose.” These 
eyes do more than survey the dumping ground which 
separates the valley of villas from the city. They are, 








ambiguously but certainly, Fitzgerald’s symbol of 
value. The book was written, Maxwell Perkins told a 
perplexed reader, to assist people to “distinguish the 
good from the bad.” The author, it is true, will not 
always assist them to the distinction, but the fixed eyes 
of Doctor Eckleburg, appearing from out the mists at 
significant moments of the action, remind that the 
distinction exists. Sometimes it comes through a 
vehicle with which Fitzgerald was not always success- 
ful, the mode of irony. 

In The Great Gatsby irony has a fulcrum. Not only 
are there the standards provided by Doctor Eckle- 
burg, there are the judgments, mid-Western and there- 
fore not decadent, of the narrator, Nick Carraway. For 
counterpoint there are the norms of Tom Buchanan, 
whose transformation. from libertine to prig the book 
unfolds. Irony resides in the fact, too, that Gatsby is 
more truly an “Oggsford man,” by virtue of his few 
weeks there, than Tom is a Yale man after four years 
in New Haven. 

In Tender Is the Night (1934) the norm is not even 
ironically present. There 
are ironic touches of 
course. The beach on the 
French Riviera is a “prayer 
rug” from which the pro- 
tagonist takes his final 
leave while making the 
papal sign of the cross. But 
irony has become sick dis- 
illusionment, as when har- 
lots wave pink step-ins at 
departing sailors: “Oh, say 
can you see the tender col- 
or of remembered flesh?—while at the stern of the 
battleship arose in rivalry the Star-Spangled Banner.” 
What Henry James called “the failure of fastidious- 
ness”—the waste and disorder of modern life—has be- 
come corruption at the core. 





Tender Is the Night is, once again, the story of the ~ 


crackup of a marriage. The marriage of Dick and 
Nicole Diver is yet another of Fitzgerald’s doomed 
matings of narcissists. Around the Divers, serving as 
raw material for the parties they give, are a group 
of expatriates almost interchangeable for the amount 
of liquor they consume and for their talent for inso- 
lence and the non-sequitur remark. 

As the situation unfolds one learns that Dick had 
been a brilliant young psychiatrist and Nicole had 
been his patient. Nicole had been committed to a 
European sanitarium for a psychotic condition result- 
ing from an incestuous relationship with her father. 
( This part of the story was omitted from the magazine 
serialization. ) But it is Nicole’s money rather than her 
unhappy past and neurotic present that causes the 
gradual but inexorable decline. “The manner remains 
intact for some time after the morale cracks,” Dick 
tells Rosemary. In the end Dick surrenders Nicole to 
her lover, in the approved “civilized” fashion, appar- 
ently as a part of Dick’s therapy for Nicole. Nobody 
wins. “The victor belongs to the spoils,” said Patch. 
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Fitzgerald was himself aware that Tender Is the 
Night is “the story of deterioration,” but he could 
scarcely have intended it to be what Maxwell Geismar 
has pointed out it really is, a documentary on the 
novelist’s own collapse. Once more Fitzgerald had 
identified himself, this time more thoroughly than be- 
fore, with the objects of his horror. His last novel, 
The Last Tycoon, which appeared posthumously in 
1941, was to be “a new way of looking at certain 
phenomena” and “an escape into a lavish, romantic 
past that perhaps will not come again in our time.” 
The past is the year 1933 as it was lived in Hollywood. 

This, too, is the story of a deterioration, here of an 
art form—the movies—betrayed by big business and 
big labor. Monroe Stahr was luckier than Jay Gatsby, 
for he did not have to live in an imaginary past pur- 
chased by a meretricious present; the dream world of 
Hollywood was his connatural kingdom. Stahr, a pro- 
ducer who can say with the grandeur of a Louis XIV, 

’m the unity,” is described as the last of the princes, 
the last of the men of personal responsibilities and 
loyalty. But this sick Hamlet in a Denmark of ambigu- 
ous and shifting loyalties has little at his command 
save the “private grammar” of Hollywood. 

The end Fitzgerald planned for Stahr, which oddly 
enough he considered neither morbid nor tragic, 
was death in a plane crash, death before he could 
countermand the order he had given for his partner’s 
murder. The novel was to conclude on a grand note 
of irony. The bodies of Stahr and his companions were 
to be found by children of a mountain village, who 
were to strip the bodies of their valuables, which were 
to be of symbolic importance. In the terms of the 
novel as we have it, irony was to reside in the con- 
templation of the incomprehensible. The “sense that 
life is essentially a cheat” was strong with Fitzgerald 
in his last years. In the settled dark night of the soul 
it was always, he complained, three o'clock in the 
morning. 

It is difficult to agree with those who see in the 
pages we have of The Last Tycoon the framework of 
a masterpiece. We know Fitzgerald’s design for the 
entire book, and nothing from his execution would 
indicate that the finished work would have reconciled 
his dark despairs and his artistic patterns from them 
into a meaningful oneness. 

Oneness continued to elude Fitzgerald, as it had the 
thinly disguised projections of himself, his characters. 
The profound dualities in the nature of this “spoiled 
priest” (as Fitzgerald thought of himself) could not 
be reconciled. Beyond such contradictions as his aus- 
terity and his “perfect craving for luxury” was the 
most commanding duality of his life, one still not fully 
explored, his attitude toward the Catholic faith he 
had abandoned. He saw his Catholicism, which he 
sometimes thought of as a “romantic Chestertonian 
orthodoxy,” in terms of his Irish background, also a 
source of ambivalence. At times he seemed proud of 
his “Celticism,” though he protests a bit too much; at 
others it gave him “a sort of hollow, cheerless pain.” 
Yet it was as true of him as of Amory Blaine that there 
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had been a time when his “Celtic traits were pillars of 
his personal philosophy.” “Celtic you'll live, and Celtic 
youll die,” Monsignor Darcy says to Amory. In a 
letter to Edmund Wilson in 1920, Fitzgerald wrote, 
“I am ashamed to say that my Catholicism is scarcely 
more than a memory—no that’s wrong it’s more than 
that.” As time went on, Catholicism meant even less 
than a memory to him; in the depths of his disillusion 
he wrote that he would ask nothing of either God or 
Lenin. Yet Catholicism left its mark on his work. 

Because Fitzgerald was essentially rootless—what 
use, in the ’twenties, were loyalties to Catholicism, to 
Francis Scott Key, to the Middle-Western virtues?—he 
was powerfully attracted to contemporary currents, 
which he mistook for ideas. Often self-conscious and 
mistrustful of self, yet at times going to his own books 
for advice, he was painfully aware of the lack of sub- 
stance in his work. Somewhere, he hoped, in the right 
books, in making the timely gestures, learning and 
wisdom could be stumbled upon. When he reached 
out for ideas, he was not likely to find them; but in- 
tuitively, brooding upon his deficiencies, his inchoate 
protests and his feelings of betrayal, he happened 
upon many insights which were to become truisms. 

The verdict of time on Fitzgerald’s work will never 
permit it to be entirely lost to us. Much of it will be 
forgotten, of course, because Fitzgerald was a pro- 
foundly unoriginal writer, and his time had no endur- 
ing stamp. He himself felt that “the ennui of changing 
fashions” would “suppress” him and his books. Few of 
his writings, it would seem, other than The Great 
Gatsby and a handful of the short stories, will be re- 
membered as anything more than period pieces. His- 
torians will go to them for data on that era in our 
national life when frivolity was a prime social force. 
The student of our literary history will, it may be, turn 
to Fitzgerald to examine the personality of a man who 
wrote in half a dozen different styles. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald, the unrivalled poet of the thou- 
sand dollar bill, was the last of the romantics. Early 
and late he was perplexed with the dualities of life 
and the dream. Each was escape from the other. “His 
life was a sort of dream,” he wrote in The Crack-Up 
(1945), “as are most lives with the mainspring left 
out.” For twenty years of worldly success, artistic ful- 
filment and a growing awareness that somewhere 
along the tinseled way his personality had become 
lost, Fitzgerald looked sentimentally back on that rare 
time in the beginning “when the fulfilled future and 
the wistful past were mingled in a single glorious mo- 
ment—when life literally was a dream.” The later 
novels and the bitter reminiscences of The Crack-Up 
are the charred remains of the career that failed to 
measure up to its bright promise. 

“There are,” he had written, “no second acts in 
American lives.” But The Great Gatsby is the dream 
made palpable, tender and lasting. There the am- 
biguities are resolved, fashioned into art out of failure 
and regret. And behind the book, finally unreached 
and perhaps unanalyzable, is the haunting figure of 
Scott Fitzgerald, self-dispossessed heir to all the ages. 
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Two novels saying “yes”’ 





RAIN ON THE WIND 





By Walter Macken. Macmillan. 312p. 
$3. 


THE WEIGHT OF THE CROSS 


By Robert O. Bowen. Knopf. 369p. 
$3.50. 


Differing radically in style, setting and 
subject-matter, these two novels are 
fundamentally alike in the affirmation 
they make. The “yes” they say is in 
response to the question the theme of 
each obliquely asks: “is human nature 
a thing of fundamental nobility?” In 
their answer these novels range them- 
selves definitely on the side of anti- 
Calvinism; they deny that if an author 
plumbs human nature deeply enough 
he will come at last to find that the 
essence of human nature is an utterly 
corrupt and rotten stuff, from which 
can flow only rottenness and corrup- 
tion. This, I believe, is at base the 
thinking of a great(many novelists, 
particularly of those who have fol- 
lowed the allurements of an exagger- 
ated realism. Introspection, analysis 
must inevitably mean for them cess- 
pool-dredging because, in Calvinistic 
thought, human nature is an utterly 
polluted source. 

The Christian writer cannot work 
from such a basis. For him all the 
delving in the world into the make-up 
of human nature cannot end otherwise 
than in the ultimate affirmation that 
that nature is a noble thing—not per- 
fect, not immaculate and completely 
integral (for he will see the fact of 
original sin and its consequences) — 
but still noble because it comes from 
God and was assumed by the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. The 
Christian writer, then, though he will 
shun as a plague any purely humanis- 
tic sentimentality, is committed to a 
basic optimism. 

This is the sort of optimism that 
vitalizes these two quite different 
novels. The first, by a playwright and 
a prominent member of the Dublin 
Abbey Theatre, is one of those quiet 
marvels of Irish warmth, humor, faith 
and drama that seem to grow as 
naturally from the Irish soil as the 
“purple heather on the hills of Done- 
gal.” Only it is not about the hills; 
it’s about the sea, and specifically 
about Mico, the slow-thinking, ter- 
ribly birthmarked young fisherman, 
who, with all his gentleness and 
mighty strength, his unbookish wis- 
dom and deep resources of loving, 
seemed doomed to a lonely life. How 
he wins a wife at last makes a per- 
fectly satisfying, and not at all con- 
trived, happy ending. 

Of deeper importance than the plot, 
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however, are the splendid delineations 
of character, and the descriptions of 
the incredibly austere lives of the 
fisher families, Their austerity, though, 
is a veritable shout in the world’s 
ears to remind that man “does not 
live by bread alone.” Their little is 
indeed a lot, as Mr. Macken tells of 
the devotion, the faith, the high spir- 
its and the vulnerability to tragedy 
that make their apparently drab lives 
glow with the nobility that is human 
nature’s. In a lesser hand, this fine 
book might easily have slipped into 
mawkishness; Mr. Macken’s touch 
makes the lovely nobility manly and 
moving. 

The Weight of the Cross is Mr. 
Bowen’s first novel and it gets him 
off to a good start. If the book had 
deliberately been timed to be an anti- 
dote to From Here to Eternity it 
could not appear at a more apposite 
moment, for it takes almost the iden- 
tical situations into which James Jones 
plunged his hero, has its protagonist 
live his agonizing way through them, 
and comes up with a totally different 
solution. 

Tom Daley is a sailor in the peace- 
time Navy. Unreasonably antipathetic 
toward authority (but perhaps the 
real reason was his imagined hatred 
of his strict father), he “blows his 
top,” assaults an officer and is confined 
to the psychopathic ward. When the 
war in the Pacific erupts, Jap bomb- 
ing of the ward gives him and his 
friend Gaddy a chance to escape. 
They try to make their way to Bataan, 
are captured by the Japs and spend 
years in a labor camp. Liberation 
comes at last to a Tom Daley who 
has found himself and some answer to 
the meaning of life even in the midst 
of the degradation. 

His self-revelation began when he 
asserted to the Japs that he was a 
Christian, even though he knew he 
was risking death and was not quite 
sure just what a Christian is. It was 
this stubbornness, this hatred of being 
pushed around (shall I call it, too, 
one of the nobilities of human na- 
ture?), that kept him clinging to his 
fundamental dignity, and brought him 
at last to see, still somewhat dimly, 
to be sure, that all his rebellion had 
been against a God and a religion he 
had distorted. 

There is a deal of brutality in the 
telling and a realism that will set un- 
easily with some readers, but there 
is none of that gratuitous realism for 
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NEW HELP FOR THE 


PRIMARY- GRADES 


TEACHERS! 


3 new Graded Editions of 
OUR LITTLE MESSENGER 


Here’s real help for harassed primary 
teachers whose classes are bigger than 
ever before in history! Commencing 
next September, OuR LITTLE MESSEN- 
GER, the weekly primary reader, will 
appear in three separate graded School 
Editions—one each for Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd grades. 





*The first-grade edition (marked with 
one star) will take the first-grade child 
through the stage of reading readiness 
and give him a gradual introduction to 
his first periodical reading experiences. 


**The second-grade edition (marked 
with two stars) contains much more 
reading content woven into interesting 
picture stories, vocabulary-graded for 
this level of reading ability and com- 
prehension. 

***The third- 
grade edition 
(marked with 
three stars) puts 
major emphasis 
on text, uses pic- 
tures as an invita- 
tion to read. Text 
aims at developing 
vocabulary and 
broadening the child’s interests. 

Here are helps in reading, religion, 
English, history, civics, etc., freshly 
prepared each week with your specific 
teaching needs in mind. Each graded 
edition prepared especially for the 
needs of the child in that particular 
grade. Monthly Teacher’s Study Guides, 
and thrice-yearly Standardized Reading 
Tests will also be directed at specific 
grades. 24,000 experimental issues 
were pretested in the classroom. 

Place your tentative order now for 
fall. Or write for further information 
and teacher’s “Sampler” testing kit. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 WEST FIFTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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FOR SPIRITUAL READING 
that will hold your attention in any 
(well, nearly any) circumstances, 
we recommend: 


THE 
HIGH GREEN HILL 


by Gerald Vann, O.P. 
($2.25) 
nd 


FOR GOODNESS’ 
SAKE 


by William Lawson, S.J. 
($2.25) 


These two authors don’t write in 
the least like each other, but they 
both put plenty of thought into 
their books, with the pleasant re- 
sult that more thought comes of 
reading them. 

Seven of the essays in Father 
Vann’s book are on the Mass, three 
on our response to the doctrine of 
the Blessed Trinity, others are on 
Confession and health of soul, on 
the Theology of the Magnificat, on 
The Apostolate of Satan (a fright- 
ening one). None of them is easy 
to forget. 

Father Lawson’s book is on the 
attractiveness of goodness—it’s dif- 
ficult enough to be good anyway, 
but if you don’t realize how attrac- 
tive goodness is, it’s even harder. 
(We do really like goodness, of 
course, or sham goodness wouldn’t 
disgust us so—just as we dislike 
counterfeit money because we are 
so fond of the real sort.) 

This is a lightly written, almost 
gay book, but like Father Vann’s, 
a great encourager of thought in 
the reader. 


Order books from your bookstore 


You'll find an extract from both the above 
books in the current TRUMPET: if you 
haven’t seen it ask Agatha MacGill to 
send it to you free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 
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the sake of sensation that strikes such 
a false note in many war books. Tom’s 
ponderings are carried on too often 
at too great length, breaking the pace 
of the story, and they are frequently 
murky, as indeed they would be in 
the mind of a man so muddled. These 
points being recognized, it would be 
hard to find a book coming from the 
late war which says so emphatically 
that man under stress need not be 
brutalized. To state that in terms, not 
of a thesis or a theory, but of reality, 
is an achievement to win huzzas. 

It’s a happy duty to commend two 
good books which are so obviously 
and naturally Christian in their basic 
view of human nature. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 


A “good” communism? 





BALKAN CAESAR 





By Leigh White. Scribners. 245p. 
$2.75. 


“But you seem to think we're fighting 
communism. We're not. We're fighting 
Russian imperialism.” The speaker, a 
State Department official, was explain- 
ing American foreign policy in the 
fall of 1949 to Leigh White, veteran 
Balkan correspondent and CBS news 
commentator. 


Mr. White doesn’t think much of 
that policy. “We are now faced,” he 
writes 

with the prospect of a Third World 
War and if we are to win in either 
sense [politically or militarily] we 
must learn the lesson of Yugoslavia, 
which concluded in Europe a proc- 
ess that began in Spain. 


Leigh White participated in that 
process as an ambulance driver for 
the International Brigades. The Span- 
ish episode, in his opinion, was “the 
graveyard of the popular front, of so- 
cial democracy, and of what is post- 
humously known today as the ‘non- 
Communist Left.’” It was also the 
training ground of a group of Com- 
munists whose defeat in Spain imbued 
them with a secret contempt for Rus- 
sia, The group included Josip Broz 
Tito, Edward Kardelj, his Foreign Min- 
ister, Milovan Djilas, theoretician of 
the Belgrade regime, Gen. Konstantin 
Popovitch, Tito’s Chief of Staff, Ales 
Bebler, his UN representative and 
Vladimir Popovitch, his Ambassador 
to the United States. 

Balkan Caesar is the story of how 
that gang of international terrorists 
sabotaged Yugoslav resistance during 
the days of the Hitler-Stalin Pact; how 
it was put in power by the Allied pol- 
icy of “winning the war first and 
playing politics afterwards;” how it 
was excommunicated by the Kremlin, 








principally because it ambitioned Tri- 
este and Salonika and a delegated 
hegemony over the Balkans; how its 
ruthlessly doctrinaire madness has in- 
flicted “the impartial misery of Marx- 
ist rule” on 16 million Yugoslavs. 

Leigh White knows the details of 
the story. He was wounded by a 
Nazi Stuka while reporting the war 
in the Balkans. He has returned since 
to check on the high hopes of those 
days. 

Events are moving too rapidly, Mr. 
White acknowledges, to warrant any 
concrete suggestions from him as to 
how Americans should handle Tito. 
He clearly believes that we must use 
Tito better than he uses us, else we 
forfeit the advantage gained by our 
intervention in Greece. We should 
certainly demand reforms—“spiritual 
concessions”—in Yugoslavia, he be- 
lieves. After all, we have been free 
in pressing for reforms in the Philip- 
pines, in Greece, Turkey and Iran. 
He is insistent, however, that 

We must not make a false distinc- 
tion between Titoism and Stalinism 
. . . If we depend on Titoism to 
stem the advance of Stalinism, as 
we depended on Stalinism to stem 
the advance of Hitlerism, we shall 
end up by coming to terms with 
Titoism, as we came to terms with 
Stalinism, to our undoing, in 1945 
... A Communist victory, whether 
Stalinist, Titoist or Maoist variety, 
will spell our ruin more surely than 
any atomic bomb. 
Leigh White is clearly a forthright 
man. His earnest (and documented) 
exhortation is a healthy antidote to 
the fashionable doctrine that dis- 
tinguishes between “good” and “bad” 
communism, a doctrine issuing from 
philosophical fatigue. 
Epwarp Durr 


Two unmaskings of Reds 


THE COMMUNIST TRAIL IN 
AMERICA 


By Jacob Spolansky. Macmillan. 227p. 
$3.50 

This book is an easy-to-read account 
of the personal experiences of an in- 
vestigator of subversive activities, 
whose contact with Communists in 
this country antedated the founding 
of the Party itself. Jacob Spolansky, 
born in the Ukraine, became a nat- 
uralized citizen before World War I, 
during which he served as a confiden- 
tial agent for Army Intelligence. In 
July, 1919, he was inducted into a 
Federal agency known as the Bureau 
of Investigation, which was the pred- 
ecessor of the present FBI. In this 
capacity, he used his widespread con- 
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nections with various Slavic groups to 
observe at first hand the early work- 
ings of the Communist Party, which 
had been founded in September, 1919. 

Spolansky does not attempt to write 
a complete history of the Communist 
movement in this country. Instead, he 
describes in detail certain investiga- 
tions which he personally conducted. 
Particular emphasis is laid upon Com- 
munist activities in the midwest, the 
region in which Spolansky was active 
for many years. - 

Chapter Two gives an account of 
the “famous rendezvous in the woods” 
—the 1922 Communist Party Conven- 
tion which was held in “a secluded 
glen along the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan.” In his autobiography, I Confess, 
Benjamin Gitlow had already given, 
from the Communist side, a colorful 
summary of this convention. Spolan- 
sky here recounts the event from the 
viewpoint of the Federal investigators 
who raided it. One of the leading 
“Communist” delegates turned out to 
be a Federal agent who had spent his 
time watching where the complete 
lists of Party members and other high- 
ly confidential information had been 
“safely” buried. 

An intriguing “cloak and dagger” 
atmosphere envelops several other in- 
vestigations described in this book, for 
example, the one of “the picknickers” 
in the forest preserves just west of 
Chicago or the winter raid on the 
Cape Cod cottage which served as a 
hideaway for secret Party records. 
Chapter Fourteen throws considerable 
light upon certain counterfeiting es- 
capades of Russian agents in the 
United States. And another chapter 
outlines the various techniques for 
sabotage as taught to American stu- 
dents at the Lenin School in Moscow. 


Two chapters are devoted to “the 
female of the red species”—to Commu- 
nist clubs for well-to-do women and to 
various feminine personalities in the 
Party and its fronts. One chapter is 
set aside for Communist activities 
among college students and another 
to the Communist appeal to scientists. 

In one instance, Spolansky is either 
confused or inaccurate. On page 202, 
he attributes the Detroit race riot of 
July, 1948, to the machinations of the 
Communist Party. This is a fantastic 
charge, inasmuch as the Party at that 
time was doing its utmost to prevent 
the loss of a single man-hour from 
preparation for a “second front now.” 
It is true that, prior to the invasion of 
the Ukraine on June 22, 1941, Com- 
munists tried to stir up race hatred as 
a means to “turn imperialist war into 
civil war.” But once Hitler had 
“treacherously” violated the soil of the 
Socialist Fatherland, every loyal com- 
rade strove night and day to forestall 





the very possibility of an even mo- 
mentary work-stoppage. Spolansky’s 
mistaken interpretation of this one 
event, however, does not vitiate the 
generally excellent quality of his work. 
WittiaM A. NoLan 





THIS DECEPTION 


By Hede Massing. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. 335p. $3.50 


This is the story of a Communist spy, 
who at seventeen married Gerhart 
Eisler, one of the leading political fig- 
ures among those who serve the Krem- 
lin outside the borders of Russia. 

The publishers rightly say “it is not 
an exposé, nor a political study, nor a 
spy story—although it contains all of 
these . . . it is a human document for 
these times of crisis and soul-search- 
ing.” W. L. White has written of it: 

Here finally is the tragedy of our 
left-wing intellectuals of the past 
quarter century, sensitively told by 
one of their own. Not only their 
names are there but their motives, 
which at the time were surely not 
without honor. It was courage that 
pushed them on until the lily of 
idealism was suddenly caught in 
the steel teeth of the rat-trap of 
Soviet espionage. 

With Richard Crossman’s The God 
That Failed, this can be recommended 
as a study of conversion and disil- 
lusionment with the great godless re- 
ligion of our time. Miss Massing’s story 
is much more moving (it sometimes 
reads like a thriller) and in a human 
way more interesting than the recan- 
tations of people like Koestler, André 
Gide and Richard Wright. They were 
more intellectual and more political, 
and by her own admission Miss Mass- 
ing was never completely obsessed 
with politics and intrigue. She was 
seeking to lose herself in a faith. 

How that faith led her to all-night 
conversations in European artists’ 
cafes, to one country after another, to 
a fateful trip to Moscow in which she 
feared the GPU would liquidate her- 
self and her husband, and then to 
Washington and work with Alger Hiss 
and Noel Field—this makes a very 
moving story. Not the least interesting 
part of it is her struggle to get free, 
and the relief and expiation she found 
ultimately in confessing to the FBI. 

Great controversy is buzzing over 
the author’s mentions of Lawrence 
Duggan, who fell to his death from a 
Manhattan office window soon after 
the Hiss scandal broke. The FBI made 
public a statement clearing Duggan’s 
name, but Massing insists he once 
agreed to give some information to 
“the apparatus.” She states she had no 
direct knowledge of what this was, 
and that soon afterwards she learned 
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that Duggan was not cooperating at 
that time. 

This part of her story is not so con- 
vincing as the rést, but even if it were 
thrown out as an aberrant or venge- 
ful notion, her book would remain a 
classic case history, not only of a 
warped mind, but of a lost human be- 
ing, a woman with normal instincts 
for home-making and idealism, who 
wasted years of her life in the service 
of a cruel and inhuman conspiracy. 

MICHAEL AMRINE 





A CONSTITUTION OF POWERS 
IN A SECULAR STATE 


By Edward S. Corwin. The Michie 
Company, Charlottesville, Va. 126p. 


Whatever Dr. Corwin writes is sure 
to be scholarly, well-informed, judi- 
cious and eminently readable. The ur- 
bane comments he drops so casually 
in his pages simply cry for quotation. 
Of the McCollum case, for instance, he 
remarks that “the attempt of the 
Court to interpret the Constitution’s 
guaranty of religious liberty from the 
point of view of the complacent sec- 
ularism of a past generation ill accords 
with the climate of opinion of an era 
of insecurity.” 

The four essays in this slender vol- 
ume comprise three lectures given on 
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ISHOP PROHASZKA is one of the 

greatest Hungarian personalities of ¢ 
$ the last hundred years. Throughout his 
§ life, he always emphasized the need for ¢ 
independent regular meditation and ¢ 
was remarkably successful in translat- 
ing this idea into practice. The purpose 
of this book is to help souls build up 
the life of Christ within them by medi- 
tating on the Gospels. “The thoughts 
are strong and original, well-colored 
with sentiment without being the least 
sentimental and above all searchingly 
spiritual.” Universe $5.50 ¢ 
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A PERFECT GIFT 
FOR ORDINATION 


THREE BOOKS IN ONE ATTRACTIVE PACKAGE 


In Him Was Life 


by John P. Delaney S.J. Fifty-eight thought 
provoking sermons. Great truths and 
principles in simple graphic words, for 
living the spirit of the Mass in daily life. 
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Hear Ye Him 





by William A. Donaghy S.J. Reflections 
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year’s Sunday and Feast day gospels to 
everyday living and thinking. 


God in Our House 


by Joseph A. Breig. The new priest will 
find a rich source of sermon material in 
this book. . . . “The priest who is pre- 
paring a practical Sunday sermon will 
find ideas here that he hasn’t found 
elsewhere.” (Charles Daly in“The Voice”) 
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the Law School of the University of 
Virginia, and one from Duke Univer- 
sity’s Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems. The latter, “The Supreme Court 
as National School Board,” was also 
printed in Fordham University’s 
Thought. All those interested in the 
McCollum decision will be happy to 
have it in book form. 

Dr. Corwin’s topics are most timely. 
He discusses the inter-relations of the 
Federal Government and the States; 
the United States, the atom bomb and 
the proposed international atomic au- 
thority; the Constitution and the At- 
lantic pact; the President’s powers in 
regard to the making of war; and 
finally, the Supreme Court and the 
“establishment of religion” clause. If 
the Court reverses itself on the McCol- 
lum decision, Dr. Corwin should cer- 
tainly be given an “assist.” 

CHARLES KEENAN 


, 


the William H. White Foundation in 





THE WORD 











“Peace is My bequest to you, and the 
peace which I give you is Mine to 
give; I do not give peace as the world 
gives it” (John 14:27, Pentecost Sun- 
day). 

I suppose everyone but me has seen 
a plant assembly line at work. Any- 
way I was invited to go downtown 
and watch one. My host was a line 
foreman. He explained that they were 
assembling refrigerators and took me 
on a tour of the whole line down to 
the finished and crated product. For 
me it was fascinating. 

Nowhere have I ever seen such 
precise order and efficiency. Every 
tool and part for each operation was 
close at hand. The operation itself 
was carried through swiftly, with 
counted motions. The workers were 
so steady and attentive to their jobs 
that although we talked over one 
worker’s shoulder for five minutes he 
never once even looked up. My friend 
the foreman kept the whole line un- 
der scrutiny with an alert eye, watch- 
ing for the slightest faltering of the 
steady tempo of the wonderfully co- 
ordinated assembly line. 

On the way out he turned to me. 
“Father,” he said, “I'd like to talk to 
you sometime. I’m not sure just what's 
wrong. But I’m all mixed up about my 
situation at home.” 

I told him how glad I'd be to help 
in any way I could and invited him 
to telephone me when he felt like 
discussing it. With that I thanked 
him and took my leave, still in a daze 
at the marvel of efficiency. 
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I have not seen him since, but I 
think I may have something to tell 
him no matter what his trouble turns 
out to be. 

It seems he had lost his peace. 
Well, Our Lord has something to say 
about peace in this morning’s gos- 
pel. “I do not give peace as the world 
gives it,” He says. Maybe my friend 
wasn't finding peace because he 
wasn’t sure how to look for the right 
kind of peace. 

Now really he had an excellent ex- 
ample of peace immediately under his 
eye all day long. Peace is order, after 
all, and in that sense the plant was 
certainly peaceful. Everything was 
minutely regulated so that the end 
product could be obtained with the 
wisest use of all the means that lay at 
hand. 

But, strangely enough, we who see 
so much done with well-ordered effi- 
ciency cannot always run our own 
lives that way. It seems to me that 
we are derailed mentally and emo- 
tionally when we swallow what the 
spirit of the world passes off on us for 
peace. That kind of peace has nothing 
to do with order. It is chaotic dis- 
order, worse than what we may be 
trying to escape. It conjures up pic- 
tures of lazy sea voyages “to escape 


reality.” It counsels us to seek com- 
fort in new and perhaps illicit pleas- 
ures. It pretends that we will find 
“peace” there. If we are poor, it 
promises peace in possessions. If we 
are rich, it torments us to strive for 
more as though peace were at the 
end of it. 


But peace really is God’s gift. And 
to whom does He give it? To people 
who use their good sense and put or- 
der into their personal lives. He pours 
it upon those who seek first of all to 
put perfect order into their relations 
with Him. 

There is a specifically efficient way 
of accomplishing all this, a short cut 
to peace. Take three or five days off 
and make a closed retreat. That will 
give you the time, leisure and quiet 
necessary for a calm examination of 
your own soul. You just take your soul 
away by itself and make yourself an 
efficiency expert. Then you can go 
right through it and put everything 
in order. Pushing your own feelings 
around may be more painful than or- 
ganizing a plant. But it is eminently 
worth while. If your present state of 
peace is in any way impaired, try it. 
You will find, to your delight, that you 
like the result. 

DaNnIEL Focarty, S.J. 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, 
first of three productions in the Spring 
series offered by New York City The- 
atre Company, will be followed by 
Dream Girl and Idiot’s Delight, each 
running a fortnight at City Center 
Theatre. Many playgoers have learned 
to look forward to the Winter and 
Spring series at City Center as a semi- 
annual theatrical bonus that presents 
them with an opportunity to see 
worthwhile plays at a_ reasonable 
price. More important, the program 
usually consists of classics that are 
rarely produced and revivals of re- 
cently popular Broadway hits they 
were not able to see the first time 
around, 

This reviewer, for instance, had 
never before seen The Shrew, and has 
not yet seen Idiot’s Delight. I saw 
the original production of Dream Girl, 
but it will not be a hardship to see 
it again. There must be thousands of 
other drama-lovers to whom the City 
Center Company has become a Santa 








We NEED YOUR SUPPORT AND COOPERATION to give these neglected and abandoned 


children ao thorough education. 


tn making publie a report from the Bureau of Indian affairs, the Secretary of the 
interior, Oscar L. Chapman, said “Indians are good credit risks.”” He added that, 
given the chance, they will succeed as well as their non-indian neighbors.” 


in our Catholle Indian Mission schools we are giving our Indian children a ehance to obtain an education. 
When they graduate from our mission schools they prove that our faith in them has been justified. Given 
a chance, these “‘First Americans” have equalled, and in many instances excelled, their white brothers 


and sisters in various fields of endeavor. 


HELP US TO HELP OUR INDIAN CHILDREN! 
PIN A BILL—no matter how small—to the coupon opposite and send it to us. in 
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GOVERNMENT? 


and 24 days? 


ARE CROWDED TO CAPA 
LACK FUNDS TO DO SO. 


Our Catholic Missionary priests and Sisters : 
conduct two large schools, namely, St. Michael’s Indian Boarding School and 
Tegakwitha Indian School, peer in Arizona. THESE TWO SCHOOLS 


Rev. Bernard A. Cullen, Director General, 
Marquette League, 

105 East 22nd Street, 

New York 10, N. Y. 


Deer Father Cullen: 


Enclosed is my offering, to be used to support 
our mission schools among the American Indians. 


Our Navajo Indian Children Need Your Help! 
Their Plight Is a Blot on Our Civilization 


THAT over 14,000 Navajo children do not attend school because the Government 
hos failed to provide educational facilities for them? 


THAT the United States Government made a Treaty with the Navajos in 1868, and 
in Article Vi of that Treaty guaranteed to them a teacher and classroom for each 


THAT the promises made in Article VI of the Treaty were NEVER KEPT BY THE 


THAT seventy-five percent of all Navajo children receive no formal education? 
THAT more than eighty percent of the Navajo tribe is illiterate? 
THAT median schooling completed by Navajos is only .9 of one year or 10 months 


laboring among the Navajos, 


We would like to erect other schools for our Navajo children, but WE 





appreciation, our zealous Missionary Sisters and the Indian children in their eare Nome 


will keep you in their prayers. 


MARQUETTE LEAGUE - 


FOR CATHOLIC INDIAN MISSIONS 
105 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Claus who comes a-visiting twice a 
year. 

Shakespeare was in a_ rollicking 
mood when he wrote The Shrew and 
Margaret Webster has directed the re- 
vival in the same spirit. Many people 
who are allergic to lewdness on the 
stage seem to think that Shakespeare 
was always scrupulous in avoiding 
ribaldry in his dialog. The fact, of 
course, is precisely the opposite. Few 
dramatists have ever possessed a 
larger stock of gutter words or were 
more prodigal in their use, especially 
when he was writing for laughs. Miss 
Webster has not bothered to sterilize 
the Bard’s lines. 

Clare Luce, as Katharina, and Ralph 
Clanton, as Petruchio, are starred in 
the leading roles, and their mutual 
efforts change a dramatic curio to an 
uproarious comedy. Shakespeare, 


among his other accomplishments, was 
a masterhand at writing nonsense 
drama, and he is near his best in 
The Shrew. 

Miss Luce and Mr. Clanton play 
their ludicrous roles to the hilt, 
squeezing out every ounce of ham 
the author wrote into the characters. 
Their courtship scenes are as hilari- 
ous as any public spectacle since Vir- 
ginia Hill appeared before the Ke- 
fauver Committee. When Mr. Clan- 
ton declares his love for Miss Luce, 
not forgetting to mention her dowry, 
she promptly bashes him one on the 
nose. Reluctant to strike a lady, Mr. 
Clanton makes a pass at her. Miss 
Luce retaliates by kicking him on the 
shins. Mr. Clanton, beginning to get 
mad, pays her off with a slap in the 
kisser, and Miss Luce throws a volley 
of lefts and rights to the midriff. 





Camps 


She P. oconos 
—TEGAWITHA— 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


¢ On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours from 
N. Y. and Philadelphia. Develops self- 
reliance, self-control. proficiency in 
sports and crafts; riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, archery, hockey, tennis, 
dancing dramatics. Junior and Senior 
Groups. Private chapel on grounds. 
34th year. Directors: Mrs. James P. 
Lynch, Mrs. Wm. M. Lynch. Catalog. 








Camp Tegawitha, Tobyhanna, Pa. 














She Borkshires_____ 
wy 
A Catholic Camp for boys 7-14 
Under Leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recreation 
and cultural activities. Ideally located in heart 
of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre estate. Fea- 
turing riding, swimming, golf. Private 9-hole 
course. ba: tennis, crafts, fishing, 
trips. Altitude 1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. 
and Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 








For catalog write 


Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.J. 
Cranwell Sehool, Box 426 a. Mass. 














Lake Erie 
DOMINICAN CAMP ror cirts 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years, 
5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., on Lake Erie. 
Different, individual, life-lasting influence, all 
sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 
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ADRIAN, MICH. 
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CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 





























BOYS AGES 6 TO 16—=———=G I RLS 
NAMASCHAUG SPRUCELAND 
LAKE SPOFFORD GRANITE LAKE 
52nd Season 31st Season 
$225 for season; $125 per month $250 for season; $140 per month 

M ARQUETTE Resident Chaplain and Registered 
Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in 
LAKE SPOFFORD Attendance. Balanced Meals — Finest 
31st Season Equipment — Beautiful W aterfronts— 
Mature Supervision. 
Four wks., $130; two wks., $70 Transportation included in all Fees. 


(Boys) For Booklet Write (Girls) 


JOHN E. CULLUM 


MR. & MRS. L. T. FELL 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — If no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
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They clinch and Miss Luce, forgetting 
Queensbury rules, bites Mr. Clanton 
on the thumb. The proprietor of the 
drugstore up the street from City Cen- 
ter, it is discreetly reported, is puz- 
zled by the sudden spurt in the de- 
mand for salves, embrocations and 
other balms for lacerations and 
bruises. 

After the courtship scenes, my in- 
terest in the story waned. If pushed 
for answers, I would say the sets and 
lights by Ben Edwards are all right 
and the costumes by Emeline Roche 
are the same. I would say, further, 
that Miss Webster’s direction is 
imaginative, and still further, that the 
acting is competent except in the 
leading roles. 

In the title and co-star roles the 
acting is only swell. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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THE THING is a formidable, and 
practically indestructible visitor from 
another planet who is up to no good. 
The only defense lying between it 
and a horrible fate for all mankind is 
a scientific expedition and the crew 
of an Army patrol plane who happen 
to be nearby when it lands near the 
North Pole in something resembling a 
flying saucer. In the manner of good 
science-fiction the picture bends every 
effort to make the :impossible plausi- 
ble. It invents a detailed, reasonable- 
sounding and incidentally thoroughly 
chilling explanation for the other- 
worldly phenomenon. Moreover, it 
makes its character (played by a ca- 
pable cast whose faces are familiar 
but whose names are not), behave 
throughout in belligerently normal 
fashion. The imperiled group acts like 
intelligent men meeting a crisis with 
the best Yankee courage, ingenuity 
and good humor. This down-to-earth 
approach not only makes the crisis 
seem credible but also provides some 
of the most breezily amusing dialog 
ever found in a horror film. In fact, 
the only spectacular flaw in the pic- 
ture is “The Thing” itself, which turns 
out to look too much like the tradi- 
ditional Boris Karloff monster to live 
up to its advance build-up. Despite 
this anti-climax, adults should find the 
movie generally good fun and properly 
frightening at times. (RKO) 


FIVE makes the ultimate prediction 
about the shape of things to come 
and imagines that some form of atomic 
radiation has destroyed virtually all 

























































human and animal life on the planet. elementary fact of a young man (Wil- 
The premise, a calamity almost too liam Phipps) and woman (Susan 
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Schools and Colleges 











Del aware 
ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ o—=P school under 
Norbertine Canons. High school only. 
Limited enrolment, resident or day. 
a. public speaking, social activities. 
oral and spiritual guidance. Catalog. 
VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Convent of 
The Sacred Heart 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Country Day School for Girls 


Information gladly given regarding other Sacred 

Heart Convents: Colleges, College Preparatory, 

Intermediate and Elementary Boarding and Day 

Schools throughout North and South America, 
the Orient. 














Write to: THE REVEREND MOTHER 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Stone Ridge, 810! Rockville Pike 
Washington (4, D. C. 





Florida 


BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 





Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 


Indiana 
ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 








Accredited college preparation. Music, Fine 
Arts, Home Economics. Sports — swimming, 
spacious campus. Catalog. Box 11. 


SAINT MARY’S ACADEMY 
Miami Road Sovth Bend, Indiana 


Maryland 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Condueted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Aceredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 








Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, and Business. 














lejland 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrar 








Massachusetts 





THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatory for the Roman Catholio 
Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 
Religious Communities 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting or 

should be supplemented. 

Conducted and Taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address THE ReverEND Dgan, 
he School of Saint Philip Neri 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aceredited Bearding School for High Scheel Boys 
Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 


CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under 
esuit Fathers, Excellent college record. 
deally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
course. Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1250 ft. Also summer camp. 


For catalog write 
Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.J. 








Cranwell Sokeol, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 





REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA 
Liberal Arte—Commerce—Home Economice 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Address: The Registrar 


New Jersey 
Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
Cre 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConpucTgp BY THE SisTERS oF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training, 
music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 


Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 

















New York 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 








WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of ary, Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Eoonomics, Art, Masie, 
Pedagogy, — Dramatics. Di 
field trips in all departments. Athletics, 
EXTENSION: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canede; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 





Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St,, 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Solences, 
pre-medical, journali teacher training, seo- 
retarial studies, library seience, fine arte. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 











Pennsylvania 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor ef Selenee, Bachelor of 

Music Degrees. Teacher training courses. Swim- 

ming Pool, +" Mg 327 Aeres, Athletics, 

Rid * ae. log and View-book on Request. 
ional a Regional Acereditation. 


ersvass, SERVANTS OF THE IMMACULATE 
HEART OF MARY 





40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 


Saint Joseph 
Academy 


in Southern Pa. near Lancaster 


A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12. 
Offers college preparatory, general and 
commercial courses. Small classes. 
Beautiful modern building located on 
140 acres. Tennis, hockey, etc. Ap- 
so ag by State Department of Edu- 
cation. 





MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional | for Medicine, 
Teacher Train = 
ACCREDITED BY T 
ASSOCIATION OF MERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE, Scranton, re 
Conducted 














| At ti 
—— Dietetics, Dramatics, Guidance, Counsel- 
ing, Law, Librarianship (Acc’d ‘of ALA), Medicine, 
Music, Nursing, Secretarial Studies, Social Service, 
Special Education, Teaching—Elementary ona Seo- 








For’ Geese. address Registrar, Box A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








General MacArthur 

Eprror: I wish to express my sincere 
congratulations to you on your excel- 
lent treatment of the General Mac- 
Arthur affair. It is a fine example of the 
application of Christian ethics and rea- 
soning to the problems of everyday 
life. You are to be admired for your 
courage and fortitude... . 

I think Father Conway did an ex- 
cellent service to thinking Catholics. 
He has called attention, in his article 
on Pius XII and World Federation 
(Am. 4/28), to the fact that the Cath- 
olic moral principles concerning war, 
as well as the words of our present 
Holy Father, are not just “pretty say- 
ings” but that the price of peace is 
going to be an expensive one in terms 
of pre-atomic thinking. I hope that it 
will inspire Catholics to read what 
Pius XII says about peace instead of 
the writings of men like Joseph P. 
Kamp. 

(Rev.) Epwarp P. Scu.ty 

Seton Hall University 

South Orange, N. J. 


Eprtor: To dismiss MacArthur as one 
who should be allowed to “talk him- 
self out” is to neglect a great source of 
wisdom . . . Congratulations on the 
moderation and balance of your April 
28 editorial. . . . You make it clear 
that you consider the complexity of 
reasons supporting our foreign policy 
“still debatable.” 

If the Truman Doctrine, Marshall 
Plan and Atlantic pact ultimately suc- 
ceed, they will go down in history as 
the result of bold and brilliant leader- 
ship. 

Why write off and hand over Eu- 
rope? Epwarp J. Hocan, S.J. 

New York, N.Y. 


Eprtor: Your editorial “The Mac- 
Arthur ouster (4/21) is in perfect har- 
mony with the policy volte-face 
adopted by America for sometime. 
“The supreme task of ensuring our 
security” should begin by ousting 
those who, for the past six years, have 
done everything possible to endanger 
it, RosertT Bourassa, M.T. 
Chicago, Iil. 


Eprror: Your editorial “The Mac- 
Arthur ouster” though not outrightly, 
nevertheless implicitly backed up the 
imprudent action of the President. 
Then, in the issue of April 28, 
AMERICA comes forth more daringly 
to take the side of the President. And 





I wonder whether the criticism that I 
heard some time ago leveled at AMER- 
Ica, namely, that it will back up the 
Democratic Party, whether right or 
wrong, because more Irish belong to 
the Democratic Party, is not hereby 
vindicated. 
(Rev.) SoLomon J. MAZEIKA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eprror: It was with great surprise that 
I read your editorial of April 21, 1951, 
entitled “The MacArthur ouster.” Our 
confusion is greater due to Mac- 
Arthur’s speech. In this editorial it 
seems you are in full accord with the 
policy of the Administration, namely, 
to go along with the U.N. members 
who have, up to date, given the sum 
total of 20,000 troops to carry on a 
war of attrition, whereas the United 
States has well over twice that num- 
ber of casualties. 

I am no military authority. I have, 
however, lived as a missionary in 
Manchuria in the territory just north 
of the Yalu River which separates 
Korea from Manchuria. It seems, from 
the considerations you give us, that 
we must not overlook the fact that 
you are woefully ignorant or down- 
right dishonest to state what you did 
as the third premise in your editorial. 
This is the most important. The others 
are based on conjecture of what So- 
viet Russia will do and the coopera- 
tion of our Allies. Thus far our Allies 
have done little but talked much. 

(Rev.) Wiu1aM R. KiLxi0on 

Marylhurst, Ore. 


Eprror: Your April 28 issue was most 

disappointing in that it gave virtually 

no mention of the high moral tone of 

General MacArthur's historic address 

to the Congress. Mrs. M. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


(The omission occurred through un- 
lucky timing. All we could do was 
compress a last-minute summary of 
the General's main policy statements 
into pages that were down at the 
printer's. Gen. MacArthur's moral tone 
has always been high in his public 
statements. So has President Tru- 
man’s. That is not the issue between 
them. Eb.) 


Piux XII and world federalism 
Eprror: Fr. Conway’s article, “Pius XII 
and World Federation” (Am. 4/28) 
relates that many American Catholics 
(Continued on p. 176) 






LUMEN Catholic Pocket Books! 
AN IMPORTANT BOOK by 
a DISTINGUISHED WRITER 


THE LOOKING GLASS 


Walter Farrell, O.P. 


“Reach for Catholic Pocket Books 
for the best in reading!” 
Ask your beokseller or write 


LUMEN BOOKS, Dept. A 



















































Looking for a Publisher? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors. If you 
are looking for a publisher of your book, learn how 
we can help you. Write today for Free Booklet CA. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
230 W. 41 St., N. Y. 18 


What is the future of 
Chistianity in Asia? 


read 


THROUGH EASTERN EYES 
by HENRY VAN STRAELEN 


Introduction by 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
17 plates of Christian art from mission lands 
194 pages, cloth bound . . . . $3.50 


Order from your bookstore or from: 
GRAILVILLE PUBLICATIONS 
Loveland, Ohio 














AMERICA’S 


Letter to a 
prospective inductee 


(by AVERY R. DULLES, S.J. 
America, May 5, 1951) 


is reprinted in handy 
pocket-size pamphlet form 


Requests for thousands of copies of this in- 
teresting and timely America article have 
already been received. 


—_ 


Reprints are available 
for your needs 


15 copies— $1.00 
100 copies— $6.00 
500 copies—$25.00 

1,000 copies—$40.00 


AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 


FOR SALE. Book Section of Catholic Goods 
Shop in healthful, thriving Southwestern 
City. Box PA, America, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


WANT TO BUY oil paintings made by 
William M. Harnett, Catholic artist who 
died in 1892. Send description and price 
to Robert Carlen, 323 South Sixteenth 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rey. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


JESUIT MISSION. I shall devote part of my 
time during 1951, my Golden Jubilee 
Year in the Society of Jesus, to helping 
the Jesuit Mission in’ Belize, Central 
America, erect a much-needed college 
building. To my prayers to Francis Xavier 
and the little Flower, co-patrons of the 
missions, you may add your financial 
assistance. Rev. Jos. M. Kiefer, S.J., St. 
Ferdinand Rectory, Florissant, Mo. 


MAPLE SYRUP—100% pure. 1951 Crop. One 
full quart postpaid, $2.00. Vermont Evap- 
orator Company, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


NEW PAMPHLETS by Richard Deverall. South- 
east Asia: Soviet China’s southward ex- 
pansion, 25¢; Hari Kiri: Japan’s trade 
with Red China, 20¢; Stalin’s Prize: 
Japanese prisoners-of-war, 25¢. Remit 
with order to Uptown Press, 1006 E. 36th 
St., Baltimore 18, Md. 


THE BEST WAY to supplement pension plans, 
read “What you should know about invest- 
ing.” Box 111, Girard, Pa. 
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(Continued from p. 175) 
have been turned against world fed- 
eralism by the charge that it is subver- 
sive—and thereby points up a common 
human failing: the uncritical readiness 
to accept or reject a project without 
adequate investigation. 

Busy Catholic working people lack 
the time for a thorough study of every 
issue or group. But let’s not label a 
man heretical or subversive just be- 
cause we disagree with him. 

Rose A. McGratu 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Eprror: The eloquent and moving 

article on the Pope and world fed- 

eralism gave me vast satisfaction . 
New York, N.Y. A.J.G. Priest 


Epitor: I want to give Fr. Conway 
a genuine and enthusiastic salute for 
his excellent article . . . 
Henry J. BENDER JR. 
Union City, N.J. 


Eprror: I question Fr. Conway’s in- 
terpretation of the Pope’s address. . . 
Not having the definitive text before 

. the language [of Fr. Conway’s 
excerpts] is indeed general and its 
meaning not too clear... 

ROSALIE MOYNAHAN 
Washington, D.C. 


Catholics are hard to meet 
Eprron: Why are mixed marriages 
contracted by so many Catholics 
(“Why didn’t someone tell me?” by 
Speranza, Am. 4/7)? 

In fourteen years of public school- 
ing, I found that 90 per cent of my 
classmates were non-Catholic. I knew 
a number of Catholic girls. All but 
one married Protestants. I myself 
didn’t know how to go about discov- 
ering Catholic young men. There were 
few social activities in the parish. . . 

The lack of social activities planned 
to bring together young Catholic men 
and women is the chief cause of mixed 
marriages in urban and metropolitan 
areas. B. M. H. 

Santa Monica, Calif, 


Newman on medical ethics 
Eprror: The complete address of 
Cardinal Newman, from which you 
quoted a very telling excerpt (Am. 
4/28), has a particular relevance to- 
day. It deals with the relation of medi- 
cine to morality... . 

Many contemporary Catholic medi- 
cal apologists make the mistake of 
justifying Catholic ethics and moral 
theology primarily because they coin- 
cide with what is now acceptable med- 
ical practice. 

Newman would never reason that 
way. Of the medical man he says: 
. his action is suspended in the 


given case [of conflict between medi- 
cine and morality] by the interests 
and duty of a superior science, and he 
retires, not confuted but superseded” 
(emphasis added). 
HeERsBertT A. RATNER, M.D. 
Oak Park, Il. 


Obligation of the dying 
Epiror: It was good to read your 
recommendations on kindness to the 
dying (4/7). You might have gone 
further and urged that people in dan- 
ger of death be told in time, not only 
in order to receive extreme unction— 
which is not of strict obligation—but 
also that they may fulfill the definite 
obligation of receiving Holy Viaticum 
if possible (cf. Canon 864). 

Josepu Gray, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kan. 


Specialized retreats 

Eprror: The Catholic policeman who 
writes, in your issue of April 7, about 
the importance of Catholic priests, 
editors, teachers, labor schools, Holy 
Name Societies, Anchor Clubs and 
other groups aiding the policeman to 
do a better job honestly has an impor- 
tant point. 

Why not more retreats organized 
for groups, policemen, firemen, law- 
yers, journalists, business men, union 
members, and others? Retreats planned 
to take up the special problems of 
each group, handled by men who have 
made careful study of these problems? 

Harry W. FLANNERY 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Seasoning ; 

Eprror: I am always interested by 
“Current Comments,” and especially 
by the expose of the Nation-New 
Leader suit (4/14). Nevertheless, in 
your attempt at unity of Americans I 
think that you are not being as Catho- 
lic in your comments as you could be. 
I’m probably wrong here, being only 
a sophomore in college. . . . I do think 
that it is a good idea to keep us in- 
formed as to what’s going on in Wash- 
ington, since all the papers have their 
own axes to grind. 

Bru Foiey 
Chicago, Ill. 


roan et 08 as your booklet, Tenets 
for Readers and Reviewers, by Fr. 
Gardiner, has been an invaluable aid 
in my teaching of fiction, so your 
series on the American Novel, and the 
book resulting therefrom, will be a 
“must” in my American literature 
courses, 
SisTER Mary Consix1a, R.S.M. 
Assistant professor of English 
St. Xavier College 
Chicago, Ill 
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